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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 
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refuge of Oppression. 


From the Portland Argus. 
THE UNION. 
avi.ore are a class of hot-headed men and thought- 
at who talk flippantly about dissolving the 
= though it were a thing easily to be done. 
Umor Heaven, however, that the number 1s but 


, Union? It is not a consolidate na- 
 aanoly an aggregation of sovereignties, with 
tions) powers and for specified purposes, The 
5 , yitual protection from foreign aggres- 
\ war, and forthe general commercial in- 


, and ¢ vil 

f the whole. 
‘> Constitution binds this confederacy together, 
t its authority. Beyond this lunitation, each 
Grate is ag inde nendent of the other, as France is of 
E 1. and for the local institutions of each, is 
' - . eagponsible. ‘The Compromises entered 
pene time of the passage of the Constitution 
vatter, and he whe would disturb therm is 


j nits 
ang til 


shia matte 
or to his country. ; te 
This fundamental jaw was adopted in 1787. It 

‘ a r since stood the test of time, and placed us 

.f int rank of the nations of the earth. U nder 

shadow of its flag, an American citizen 18 pro- 

i pyery where. Our combined commerce is 

» taking the lead—our sails whiten every ocean 

fea stream—our example is overthrowing the 

tiene of the world—while at home, life, property 
rion are secure, 

+ it would be impossible to picture, with truth- 
f| mower, the advantages of the Union. They stand 
bidly out to the eye. We see them, and feel them, 

duy. By it, we have grown from thirteen to 
sovereignties, bound together by common ties 
i common interests. 

- not the mana traitor, who talks of dissolving 
this elorious confederacy ? Ay—to the full extent 
. We rank such a man with Benedict 


* 


of that word. , 
Amold. ‘They are alike morally rotten and political- 
infamous, and deserve to be held in everlasting ex- 
ecration. 
Dissolve the Union! Shame to the man that 


Bat dissolve it—what then 2— 
This will be the consequence. The North and the 
South become two republics—then New England 
starts alone—then the Middle States—then the now 
Western —then Oregon—then California. Thus 
split up into petty powers, we become peace-meal the 
prev of European tyramy. ‘The dissolution of the 
Confederacy would be the death-knell of republican- 
isin all over the world, 

Che mission of the democratic party, from the days 
if Jefferson, has been to guard this sacred compact 
against the assaults of Northern fanatics or Southern 
nadmen. As they love liberty and country, let them 
continue to be trae to their ‘ wateh and ward.’ 


breathes the thought! 


((>" We desire to call particular attention to the 
following specimen of the talk of Southern Taylor 
newspapers. It is from the Richmond Republican, 
an original Taylor paper. The editor, Mr. Gulla- 
gher, is spoken of is likely to be united with Mr. 
Bullitt, of New Orleans, in the editorial charge of 
a new Taylor organ at Washington :— 


UNION OF THE SOUTH. 


It seems to us that it is high time for both parties 

n the South to present a united front of resistance to 

unjust Shree upon their rights. 1 nless they do 

his, and speedily, they may be left without any 
rights to prote ct 

But almost as much depends upon the manner of 


defending ourselves, as upon the thing itself. A 
threatening, hectoring attitude, hot words and lofty 


talk, would be unjust to the calm and fixed purpose 
which pervades every Southern soul, to stand firm and 
shield the institutions and rights of the South from 
wrongs which are contemplated by men who are en- 
emies, not only of the South, but of the Union and 
liberty itself. 

And, while we say this, we also say to Southern 
Demoeratic presses, which are invoking all parties to 

te, and in the same breath insmuating that Gen. 
laylor is unsound on Southern subjects, and charg- 

r that Fillmore is an abolitionist, you are taking 
trange steps to bring about your professed purpose. 
The Whigs of the South, they who are ever more wnter- 
ested than the Democrats, in the preservation of South- 

property, can patiently brook no such taunts as 
hat they hewe supported abolitionists for the highest 
fees of the rovernment. Is a union to be effected 

y sucha mode of courtship ? 

Southern Whigs will not silently submit to wrongs 
either from their geographical or political enemies. 
THEY ARE READY TO BURY THE HATCH- 
ET WITH THE LAST, IF NECESSARY TO 
CHECK THE AGGRESSIONS OF THE FIRST. 
But so faras the President who succeeds Mr. Polk 
* concerned, if Democrats can confide in the pres- 
ent incurmbent, after his signature of the Oregon bill, 
Southern Whigs may well repose the most undoubting 
trust in Zachary Taylor, a Southron of the South- 

ms; a Lowisiana planter with two hundred slaxes ; 
aman who was never false to himself, to his friends, 
wr to his country; a citizen who has never ullered a 
syllable ar performed an act inconsistent with as 

felity to the South—the land of his ancestors, of his 

ne, of his interests, of his glory—of all, in a 
word, that can be near and dear to the human heart. 


} 


POWER OF CONGRESS OVER SLAVERY 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
(Ly Is it wise, is it just, to exercise this power 
sressively ? Is it right to insult the South, to stir 
bellion, and to brand their institutions with epi- 
tsof infamy? If this work of crimination is car- 
1 on, 2 serious calamity must ensue, for there is a 
period when forbearance ceases to be a virtue. The 
fr Union in the South will be drizen to 
resistance, if arch demogagues like Giddings are tol- 
erated and permitted to lead Northern opinion. He 
sires notiting better, and all his plans are devised 
as to provoke a concentration of sectional feeling, 
tac irresponding sentiment may be aroused in 
North, and he selectedas its ‘champion. It is 
ne, therefore, that the factions on both sides—for 
they are equally frantic and selfish—should be crush- 
*d by the strong arm of their respective sections, 
| that the trae men of the North and South should 
ieeton some comfion ground, upon which these ag- 
‘tating questions may be settled forever. It requires 
Sut resolution and honesty to affect this great purpose, 
‘nd he who shrinks from the duty is faithless to his 
country and himnself.—{Dough-faced Washington 
correspondent of the North American. 


ends of 





From the Washington Union. 
THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


No good can come from any agitation of such a 
ject—nothing but mischief. he best way is to 

' the question rest forever in our public councils, 
‘i to leave it to time to soften and reform our insti- 
‘ations, Leave it to the citizens of the District, to 
‘he State of Maryland and those of the South tomove 
in this matter, and everything will move on more 
smoothly and more fortunately. The same advice 
wight be properly extended to every Northern and 

estern man who attempts to meddle with the 
tion of slavery in the States, The fanatics Sieve 
counteracted their own designs by their meddlesome 
aon ae years since, we knew that move- 
vents were making in Virginia to promote - 
ual abglition of slavery. se et 
and boldly discussed in the legislature. But the ab- 


Prat 





he measure was freely . 


olitionists of the North came down upon the South 
like infuriated wolves—sent their mischievous mis- 
sionaries to stir up the slaves—scattered their fire- 
brand publications through the mails, and produced 
so much excitement that the discussion ceased amid 
the indignation which was excited against the North- 
ern agitators. Men were afraid of being confounded 
with these incendiaries, and a reaction commenced, 
and the whole movement was arrested. The South 
has aright to demand every possible forbearance on 
the part of the other sections. Leave it to time, 
leave it to the progress of this enlightened age, to 
apply the proper measures. At all events, leave it to 
those only who may be less fortunate than their 
Northern brethren, to manage their own affairs in 
their own way. What do these agitators know of 
the real condition of the slaves? Have they visited 
the South? They have been grossly deceived by 
the exaggerated pictures which have been drawn of 
the tyranny of masters, and the misery of the slaves. 
What will become of the slaves, if emancipated at 
once? Are the agitators acquainted with the dis- 
ease? Can they supply the proper remedy ? 

We speak not as southrons, not as Virginians, but 
as Americans, proud of our country, and devoted to 
our Union. When we see these strides successively 
and recklessly taken, is it not our duty to speak out ? 
Must we see the Union endangered, and yet main- 
tain a disgraceful silence? Do we claim all for one 
section of the country? Far from it. The South 
claims only something like equality. They depre- 
cate degradation. They wish to have the opportu- 
nity of participating in the new territories, acquired 
in part by their blood and their treasure. They 
would be content with the principle of the Missouri 
Compromise, although they are positively excluded 
from what is north of that line, whilst what is south 
of that line in California will never probably be en- 
joyed by them; and in New Mexico, the strong 
probability is also against it. They ask the princi- 
ple of non-intervention. This is another mode of 
settlement of the question; and this might bring up 
the final question to the judiciary tribunals. Or, 
they would be content with Mr. Clayton’s judiciary 
bill, which, if necessary, would carry it directly to 
the courts. All that the South asks on the Territo- 
rial question is, not to disgrace them for what the 
North calls a mere abstraction—not to treat the 
Southern States as inferior partners, but to allow 
them the opportunity of settling in a part of the new 
territory with their slaves, or at least to give them 
the chance of trying their claims before a common 
and constitutional tribunal. 

* * * + * 


We would appeal, on this subject, to the North as 
well as tothe South. We are the friends of union, 
but we feel that this is not the way to preserve it. 
We are, therefore, bound to speak out. We call 
upon our brethren of the North and the West to cul- 
tivate that spirit of conciliation and compromise 
which the crisis calls for. We speak not for the 
South, but for the Union. Extremes may endanger 
it. 

We would appeal to our brother democrats of the 
North—and we would appeal to the whigs of the 
North, if our voice could reach their ears. But we 
will employ a more potent voice than our own—and 
it is that of Daniel Webster, who visited Richmond 
in October, 1840, for the purpose of winning Vir- 
ginia to the support of General Harrison, and used 
the following spell to allay the clamor which had 
been, then excited by the fanatics of the North: 





‘I will repeatit, and I wish you to repeat it where- 

ever you go—spread it abroad upon the wings of the 
wind, that I, Daniel Webster, here in front of the 
Capitol of Virginia, in the month of October, 1840, 
with an October sun shining bright upon me—in the 
midst of this assembly—betore the whole country— 
and with all the responsibility that attaches to me 
and to my name in any way—declare that there is no 
power, either in Congress or the General Government, 
in the slightest degree to interfere with the institu- 
tion of domestic slavery.’ 
If there be any man who loves the Union, we claim 
that honor. If there be any man who would point 
out the danger which threatens it, and the means of 
preventing it, we claim to be honestly one of them. 
Glorious as the fabric of our Union is—a beacon- 
light to the rest of the world—there is nothing but 
this slavery question which can bring it into danger. 
But that man is ignorant of the sentiments of his 
countrymen, who does not see in it a danger that 
ought to alarm every patriot. 





NOTHING BUT SLAVERY! 


Among those who participated in the discussion on 
Mr. Gott’s resolution, in Congress, for the abolition of 
tha slave trade in the District of Columbia, was Mr- 
Sawyer, of Ohio. Hear this ‘delectable monster’ :— 


I have listened to gentlemen who have discussed 
this question. Is it possible that no other question 
but that of Slavery can be debated? Look at the 
situation of affairs. On your calendar there are seven 
hundred private bills, and thousands of petitions are 
coming in daily. There is, in addition, a hundred or 
so of laws to be acted on; but from morning till 
night nothing is talked of without having negroes 
and negro slavery introduced. 
sense of the House and the patriotism of the country, 
and ask them to abandon this infamous means of leg- 
islation. (Ha! ha! ha!) We oughtat some time to 
et rid of it. What do my constituents care about 
the subject? There are other questions of more im- 
portance ; and yet we are spending our time, day af- 
ter day, arguing anabstract question. It appears that 
certain gentlemen embarrass us in our legislation. 
My constituents understand these things very well, 
and they never ask me about them unless there is 
something practical. The session is half out, and 
there is a large amount of business before us. The 
ple are suffering. You heara voice of warning. 
"he Cholera is approaching. (Ha! ha! ha !—* You'll 
laugh the other way, if it catches you.’) It may soon 
be in ourneighborhood. You cant’t keep Congress 
together if it comes. [ask gentlemen to take into 
consideration these matters, and proceed to business. 
and leave negro slavery to the ple themselves, 
Our constituents did not send us here for such pur- 
poses. How is it with my constituents? There are 
other questions which involve their interests much 
more thanthis. What are they? It reminds me of 
an anecdote of a little boy who went toa neighboring 
woman to get a patch put on his pantaloons, (Ha! ha!) 
The boy resembled the boy in the slashes, going to 
e 


the black mn. I repeat, that the course 
which we are now pursuing, tends to le us and 
the character of this House. When of 


hodest claims are pressing on us, we are consuming 
the time in disgraceful scenes. Task you, Mr. Speak- 
rts tanec ot rgelg Can it be by mov- 
ing to lay on the table, to indifinitely i postpone, or 

at ? ( estion.’) I demand it, 


Selections. 


From the Philadelphia North American & Gazette. 
DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 


To our apprehension, there is no fact more glar- 
ingly self-evident, than that the dismemberment of 
the American Union, if it shall ever take place, must 
immediately result in the entire and most fearful ruin 
of all the seceding States. They may make a South- 
ern Republic—but such a Republic could not endure 
for six months. One moment of life, and that a mo- 
ment of convulsion; the event of its dissolution 
would form a stronger feature in history, than that oj 
its birth; and great, signal and terrible would be the 
tale of its demolition. We have said before, and we 
say again, that the inevitable results of secession and 
the foundation of an independent Southern Republic 
—tliere is no power short of that which is omnipo- 
tent, which could prevent them—would be first, an 
almost immediate war, of the most deadly character 
—it would be a war of treason on one side, and of 
vengeance on the other—between this new republic 
of slave States and the far stronger—yea, thrice and 
three times mightier—confederacy of the free States ; 
and, secondly, universal insurrection and servile war 
—a war of slaves against their masters—a San Do- 
mingo war of flames and massacre—superadded to the 
foregn war, with which the Republic of the Free 
States, the great and faithful relics of the United 
States of Washington, would be sure to press the 
nest of traitors hard at home. 

Why should any man of the South be willing to 
conceal from himself these all-important, all-signifi- 
cant facts, with other allied ones equally grave and 
manifest? The institution of slavery is supported in 
the South, not by the power of the South, but by that 
of the republic—by the consent and connivance of 
the whole American people, secured to the South 
solely by virtue of the Constitution, which it would 
be madness for the South to destroy. All the world 
is, at this moment, up in arms against slavery— 
against American slavery even—except the world 
that is within the American Union; where the people 
of the fifteen free States, forming actually two-thirds 
of the whole free white population of the country, 
who have the same feelings, the same principles on 
this subject as other people throughout the world, 
are yet willing, nay, anxiously desirous, for the sake 
of the Union, to observe all the pledges and guaran- 
tees of the national compact, although it bind them to 
support and defend the institution which they cannot 
approve. Break up the Uniou—repeal the Constitu- 
tion ; the fetters of national obligation fall from hands 
that must snatch the weapons of national revenge ; 
and, on a sudden, twelve millions more of enemies of 
slavery are created in the world, right at the doors 
of the South—new enemies, fresh enemies, zealots of 
freedom, doubly exasperated by the equal fires of en- 
thusiasm and rage. No one believes that a republie 
of the North and a republic of the South could sit 
down together in peace for one minute. The Union 
must be sundered and the sword drawn at one and 
tho same itstant; and then the short, sharp mortal 
struggle of six millions of men fighting fifteen mil- 
lions—twelve millions of indignant freemen, and 
three millions of insurgent slaves. It is a conception 
that makes the heart sick. Wo, to the American, 
whether of the North or the South, who compels his 
countrymen to think such thoughts, and dream jsuch 
dreams! 

In fact, every thing associated with this traitor 
fancy of a Southern republic is dark and repelling. 
The auspices are unfavorable. The very first at- 
tempt to give the unborn monstrosity a local habita- 
tion and a name is one of-evilomen. The capital of 
the new confederacy is, as we said, to be at Atalan- 
ta, in Georgia. The name of the metropolis suggests 
the name of the state; and here we have at once, in 
a word, the {memory of a country lost, and a world 
submerged. The billows ofthe ocean roll over the 
place of the ancient Atianctis. A new sea,—of 
blood, not brine,—is still more certain to overwhelm 
the modern namesake, and to sink it deeper in the 
unfathomed gulfs of ruin irretrievable and the wo, 
that will last forever. 

Men of the South, what countenance do ye give 
to such projects? We believe—nay, we are sure— 
that patriotism is of no section, and that there is wis- 
dom enough to neutralize all partial infatuations. 
Down with all Southern organizations, conventions, 
and concerted actions of Legislatures or other bodies. 
If the South allege a real grievance, leave it to be 
settled by the good sense, the good feeling and the 
magnanimity—not of the South or the North—but of 
the American people. There is always more danger 
from folly, than injustice. From the glorious days 
of ’76—from the first death-shot fired at Lexington, 
and the first life-cry of a new-born freedom at Bun- 
ker Hill—we have never known, in America, but one 
country. May we never know another. The Union, 
the whole Union, and nothing but the Union! 








From the Providence [Free Soil] Transcript. 


THE SOUTH—THE UNION. 


The people of the South are evidently divided on 
the question of Slavery and Slavery extension. We 


I appeal to the good [have recently presented to our readers, extracts from 


the Southern press, part of which are for Slavery, and 
others for freedom. {[t should be remembered the 
press is under thecontrol of the Slave power, and is 
obliged to speak as that shall dictate with a few ex- 
ceptions. 

The members of Congress are all interested in, or 
in some way connected with Slavery, and it is natu- 
ral to expect they will do all in their power to defend 
and support it. But few men from the South have 
sufficient courage to bare their bosom to the bowie 
knife thrusts of the power that has given them their 

lace in Congress. They who can do it, must be 
ike Thomas H. Benton, who, with giant strength, is 
able to cut his way ey and against the united 
South. We confidently hope other Southern men 
will follow in his footsteps, in making some advances 
in the cause of liberty. 

The cry of disunion comes only from the most 
fierce and passionate, who, knowing their cause to be 
without a sound argument to support it, fly to some 
such bugbear, hoping to frighten the Northto asub- 
mission. Thinking minds, sensible men, know too well 
their dependence on the North, to secure the perpe- 
tuity of Slavery, to make the first advances toward 
the dissolution, otherwise than as a mere scare-crow, 
to frighten Northern Congressmen into submission 
or compromise. 

Let Northern men stand up like men, and be firm 
in the support of right, aud all this chivalric Carolina 
bluster will end in smoke, 

We very much fear that under the influences which 
the South will bring down upon our Representatives 
and Senators, they will submit to some  srulty com- 
promise on the Slavery question, for the sake of peace, 
to avoid this agitation. As well might you attempt a 
peace by compromise with a den of hungry Lions, as 
with two hundred and fifty thousand Silaveholders, 
who their lifelong have lived by the robbery of the 


r. 

If it were possible to make peace with these de- 
stroyers of peace;—and if you could silence every 
voice of Anti-Slavery in the land, and put us back to 
the dead slumber of the time ere Garrison struck the 
key-note of liberty—believing in a God, we should 
as certainly expect a breaking out of the thunders of 
his wrath to destroy us for our unmitigated wicked- 
ness, as we are certain that Sodom and Gomorrah 
raze semua ty Siege 5 5 

We do not wish ta.see the Sun of this nation set 








Move the previous 
and wont't withdraw. (‘ Hold on to it.’) 


effect in the way of his own desperation. 


in blood as it mast if Abolition is left for the Slawe to 


| wish it to share the fate of Tyre and Babylon, which 
live only in the history of the past. 

we wish to see the American people take 
down the whole superstructure of Slavery, by the still, 
but resistless power of the ballot-box. When we 
propose this, the Slave holder looks upon us as his 
worst enemy. In this he is greatly mistaken. We 
propose this action because we are the best friends of 
the South, and because this is the only safe way in 
which it can be done. The South would see it so, 
if it wege not forthe maddening influence of Slavery 
creating perpetual jealousy, hate and war. If the 
blinding and maddening influence of Slavery could 
be removed from the entire South, for one year, it 
would with one voice proclaim against the whole 
system. 

This can never be done. The cause must be re- 
moved, and the effect will‘cease. That removal lies 
mainly in the hands of the people of the North, we 
being mainly responsible for the present existence 
and extent of this foul evil. 





From the Liberty Bell. 
PRACTICAL ANTI-SLAVERY. 


BY SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


‘ Adopting the principle of refusing to act politi- 
cally under the present slaveholding Constitution of 
the Union,’ it is said, ‘ what practical good can you 
do? You have cast away what seem the only prac- 
ticable measures, and fall back upon a barren princi- 
ple” J answer, even could you do nothing umedi- 
ately for the slave, it is much to escape doiug wrong 
—to be placed where you cannot err in judgment, 
nor waste aneffort. All moves must be more or less 
false, until you act in the consciousness tnat you are 
trading away no jot of moral consistency for the sake 
of immediate results. If, then, you would do some- 
thing, strive to concentrate thought and action on 
this exalted aim of moral consistency in the service 
of humanity. We never can have full assurance of 
the triumph ofa cause until we find it in this. Here 
we do find it, and such assurance gives that inspira- 
tion which acts in the world with the power of God. 
No principle is barren, which thus confidently puts 
forth in the life. It is the only fertile thing—fertile 
in ways and energies, It is the only motive which 
does not flag—the only powerno man can tame. It 
is afloat on the current of the Divine will. There- 
fore we may call it the Instrument of Destiny, and 
so trustit. But it has no guidance for you while you 
stand off to bargain with it for special securities— 
none till you have thrown yourself into its arms. 

In our republican ethics, the man is postponod to 

the politician. In our anxiety to cast our votes, we 
constantly fail of an anxiety which ought to have ta- 
ken precedence of that, namely, to preserve our men- 
tal and moral integrity. We are not here primarily 
to cast votes, nor to exert political influence in any 
specific and predetermined manner,—but to give to 
the world illustration of a practical fidelity to the Eter- 
nal Laws. If our political organizations ignore this 
primal duty, then we must, unwillingly perhaps, but 
with decision, plant ourselves on ground whence we 
may consistently admonish them to respect its claims. 
If compromise parchments and beggarly political 
drill have thrust it aside, then the aim which will be 
most practically efficient because it is that which 
cannot for an instant be put by,—is to reinstate it on 
the throne of conscience. And this assertion of the 
great duty of Manis not rendered less, but more 
necessary, when the introduction of generous purpo- 
ses into the political movements of the time strongly 
tempts us to abandon one consistent attitude for the 
sake of aiding politically the better cause. That 
cause is best aided by keeping before its eyes, aims 
more thoroughly loyal to the Right, than its own. 
And there never was a time when such assertion 
could be made with more practical effect than now. 
Thought, freely uttered, goes like lightning through 
society. ‘The little one to-day is a thousand to-mor- 
row. Our great reforms, speeding to the borders, 
attracting and absorbing political and theological is- 
sues, began but yesterday, in little attics or the like, 
in the strong faith and union of five or six. Table- 
talk and shop-talk, day-dream and iron fact go out 
upon ten thousand tongues. Every one has audi- 
ence and speedy reply. We hasten freely to our 
natural level rnd natural affinities. Constitutious 
and Senates come round the boy’s Utopian prophecy 
besore he isa man. Drop then your little seed of 
truth. There isno death to thought; and in this age 
a day may be as a thousand years. 
And by thus maintaining the Anti-Slavery princi- 
ple in its whole spirit, we shall effectually aid the 
Slave. ‘The Constitution is the great sbstacle in the 
way of the abolition of Slavery. By refusing to sup- 
port its compromises, we proclaim the rights of those 
inillions whom it is not content to leave in hopeless 
bondage, but ever binds the more securely, by its le- 
gal guarantees to the Slave system. We firmly 
suggest to the forgetful nation that it is repudiating 
a duty. Through us, its dumb, forgotton captive 
finds a voice. We forbid it to rest content . with 
checking the spread of Slavery, and indignantly de- 
mand that his outraged and crushed soul be re- 
deemed. And to this end we call attention to influ- 
ences of the Constitution which are too little recog- 
nised. We say,a wicked untruth, like this legiti- 
mation of Slavery, nestling in a nation’s heart, does 
not lie inefficient. It is as a drop of poison in the 
blood, a breaking link in the chain which binds a 
system to the preserving, sustaining hand of God. 
A shallow evasion, like that of throwing all respon- 
sibility on the State governments, will hardly save 
you from the consequences which flow from the 
presence of so vicious an element. For sixty years 
it has been working into the nationa) character that 
thirst for gain, that contempt for human rights, which 
have been the ruin of older States; for, while such 
influences last, will al) your better laws for distribu- 
tion of knowledge and wealth, nor all the checks and 
balances of your State and Central governments 
save you from the curse of aristocracy, from military 
despotism, from profligacy and irreligion. There is 
no safety but in putting away the cause ofall this 
danger, though we should first have to sunder the 
most cherished political ties. 

Such principles, stated faithfully, must attract the 
public attention to the forgotton wrongs of the Slave. 
Standing then upon the rock of uncompromising 
principle, you are not weak—you waste no 
All things are working with yon. The gary vad you 
hold so precious is abroad, on its mission of disinte- 
grating old and false combinations, and so freeing 
the elements for new and more natural ones. The 
parties are destroying themselves and each other, 
and mast come overto pou. Awakened at last to 
reject with indignation the frands of political leaders, 
and to look Slavery and War rea a Raw — face, 
the le gather stre and wi your 
steadfast édhereace to ele of truth and goodness. 


and evil, hold firmly up that high, broad, beacon 


Amidst the shock of the wide conflict between good the 





INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AND HON, 
WILLIAM SLADE. 


Mipptesury, Dec. 9, 1848. 
Epwarp A. Sransury, Esq: 

Dean Sin—Herewith I send you a letter from 
Mr. Adams, for publication, The historical reminis< 
cence which forms a prominent part of it, is very ine 
teresting, and the whole letter is strikingly charac- 
teristic of its author. It is, to me, especially inter- 
esting, as showing the deepened abhorrence in which 
Mr. Adams held slavery, as he drew near the close 
of life, and his convictions of the necessity of decid- 
ed, vigorous, persevering efforts to counteract the in- 
fluences of this ‘ mora] pestilence, preying upon the 
human race.’ 

It must be admitted by all who will read the letter 
pac cage that Mr. Adams contemplated an ‘ organ- 
ization of the free portion of this North American 
people for achon, in order to give proper direction 
and practical effect to the ‘national will’ on the sub- 
ject of slavery, Yet éhis he did not deem sufficient. 
He would deeper. He regarded slavery as a 
‘moral pestilence,’ (a pestilence, truly!) and would 
send an antidote to the fountain head of national life 
—‘ administering to the soul of every child, the prin- 
ciple of eternal, unextinguishable hatred to slavery 
throughout the earth.” This would be going to the 
root of the matter; and no man better understood 
the necessity of it than Mr. Adams. 

Jn the strength of his feelings on the subject of 
slavery, Mr. Adams talks, I think, in one part of his 
letter too despairingly. ‘The free States have, indeed, 
long ‘ slept in bonds of voluntary servitude,’ but the 
day of their awakening I do not think is ‘reserved 
for a future age.” It was nearer than Mr. Adams 
imagined. He had seena dominant party, moving, 
for years, at the bidding of the slave power, ‘submis- 
sively doing its will; and he had seen the antagonist 
party, though thrown by antagonism into a position 
more favorable to freedom, yielding, nevertheless, to 
the same power, whenever, and so far as yielding was 
necessary to the purpose of its continued supremacy ; 
and seeing all this, he yielded to discouragement, 
and talked of a ‘future age.’ Bnt one short year has 
wrought a great change in the state of this question. 
It has brought out Baltimore and Philadelphia Con- 
ventions, with their rival outrages on the rights of 
freedom,—the resulting accessions from the parties, 
and the formation of a new party, raised the standard 
of ‘ free soil,’ and rallying around ft, under circumstan- 
stances of great disadvantage, three hundred thousand 
freemen in the brief space of ninety days. Here is 
an ‘awakening’ that, though slight compared with 
what it should be, and is to be, Mr. Adams did not 
dream would come in 1848. How thuch joy would 
a revelation even of this future have given him! 
That he would have deeply sympathized with the 
‘Free Soil movement’ none can doubt, after reading 
the accompanying letter. 

Who, indeed, that knew him, but must feel a vivid 
conception of the imagination that would have kin- 
dled within him, had he lived to read the proceedings 
of the Baltimore and Philadelphia Conventions, and to 
see the triumph of the slave power in them both. I 
do not believe there was a man in this nation more 
gratified by the rebellions produced by the outrages 
of those Conventions, than would have been Mr. Ad- 
ams, had he lived to see them; nor do I believe there 
was a man in the nation more rejoiced than he would 
have been, at the stand taken by Mr. Van Buren on 
the question of slavery extension, or more ready to 
forget his misdoings, and yield him, for the sake of 
the cause, a cordial support. Of all the men I ever 
knew, none were more ready to lay aside personal 
feelings, upon the oceurrence of a great question of 
principle, than Mr. Adams. With him, principles 
were everything; and he saw their force and bear- 
ing with a keenness of vision, and felt their power 
with an intensity, which I never saw equalled in any 
ether man. * * ¢ ° <j . . 

I remain, yours truly, 


WILLIAM SLADE. 





Quincy, Mass, August,—, 1847. 
Wu.tiam Stave, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. 
My Dear Friend :—I have received your letter of 
the 23d instant, from Saratoga Springs, and learn 
with great satisfaction your connection with the Ed- 
ional Movement to which you have devoted your 
energies. I wish them all success, and par- 
arly all ey to your exertions in the cause of 
Education, as tributary to the cause of human freedom. 
But my career of active life ought, perhaps, even at 
this time, to be entirely closed. Iris very doubtful 
whether [ shall be again permitted to take any 
in the affairs of this world; and at all events, I can 
take no part in the furtherance of any project for the 
improvement of education generally. 
In a negotiation of one of the treaties between 
Great Britain and Portugal, for the suppression of 
the slave trade, I think in the year 1843, the Portu- 
ese Minister of State was very solicitous to intro- 
uce a stipulation to limit the time of the duration of 
the treaty; and after proposing several specific _ 
ods—to none of which the British negotiator, Lord 
Howard De Walden, would agree,—the Portuguese 
Minister of State finally requested him to ascertain 
from his own government, to what period of limitation 
they would subscribe. Lord Howard De Walden 
accordingly put the question in a despatch to Lord 
Palmerston, then, as now, the British Secretary of 
State for foreign affairs, whose prompt and ready an- 
swer was, that the limitation to which the British gov- 
ernment would assent, was twelve months after the 
abolition of slavery throughout the earth. 

The principle thus assumed by the Government 
of Great Britain is the only one that ever will con- 
tribute to that great improvement of the condition of 
men upon earth, the abolition of slavery. If sincere- 
ly assumed, and perseveringly maintained by the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, its final consummation can- 
not be long procrastinated. But until sincerely as- 
sumed by the real friends of freedom, as well in Eng- 
land as in these United States, the cause of freedom 
will, as Shakespeare says, 

‘Be bound in shallows and in miseries.’ 


There is one improvement ia the popular Pa gene 
throughout the Union, mpmcing within itself, an 
in its consequences, all others. It is that improve- 
ment which shall administer to the soul of every male 
child, born within the free portion of these States, the 
principle of that oath which, it is said, the Carthage- 
nian Hamilcar administered to his son Hannibal, with 
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year was 443, of which 324 were liberated slaves, 
and 117 free colored persons. 
cations in 1840 for a passage out was only 157. 
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sentence from the moloch of slavery, applied to the 
angel of light, abolition. Prince Moloch has and 
nounced to peers of Pandemonium, that abolition is 
coming in battle array, and must be met. She is 
coming ; but I fear it will yet be long before Moloch 
will be called defensively to meet her. When he 
does, the transformation of him, and his whole host 
from giants into pigmies, will leave a bloodless vic- 
tory to abolition. 

The revolution to be effected in the North Ameri- 
can Confederacy, preliminary to the abolition of sla- 
very throughout the earth, is in the will of the portion 
of the American ple already free. They now suf- 
fer themselves to be told that slavery is nothing to 
them, and ~s sleep in bonds of voluntary servitude. 
—How long they will so sleep, it will be of no use 
for me to enquire. The day of their awakening is 
reserved for a future age. 

I conclude with repeating my best wishes for the 
success of your projects for the improvement of po 
ular education, and that they may tend, at least i 
rectly, to that ultimate improvement, which is still 
the object of my prayers and my ho 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


MODEST, VERY! 


In the United States Senate, on Tuesday, Mr. 
Underwood of Kentucky presented petitions, asking 
Congress to make appropriations for sending the 
colored people to Liberia, or somewhere else beyond 
the limits of the United States. If the petitions mean 
the free colored people, is not that modest, very ? 
Are these pinks of Republicanism in earnest? Or 
is this movement a hoax? None but contemptible 
fools would ask such a thing. The fact, however, 
is one of the many which go to show to what desper- 
ation the slaveholders are driven in reference to their 
peculiar institution. They are fecling assured that 
their idol is in great danger. So another effort is to 
be made to secure the return of such slaves as choose 
to walk off with themselves. That will be a large 
business ; for some scores of thousands of this kind 
of locomotive property are in’ the North, scattered 
throughout the free States, besides some tventy thou- 
sand well settled in Canada, having found a free pas- 
sage there by the Under-Ground Railroad. Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Maryland, and other States, have 
been large losers of slaves the past year. But a few 
weeks since, we had the pleasure of. meeting a large 
family of this class in our city, aud we learn with 
joy that several fresh arrivals have since occurred. 
A few months since, we addressed a large audience 
of colored people in a New England city, and were 
told that a large majority of those present were fugi- 
tive slaves. 

The course of Northern legislation has recently 
been such as to throw up almost insuperable barriers 
in the way of their_re-enslavement. Facilities for 
escaping, and means of protection tothe fugitive, are 
every day increasing. Here isa clear case where 
the supply creates the demand. 

An effort must be made to annex Cuba, the home 
of bloodhounds, and all that is vile and destructive of 
human liberty. to the country, All that can be done 
must, and will be done, to extend slavery into the ter- 


ritory. 

The temple of liberty must be faithfully guarded 
by the watch-dogs of slavery, that no law shall there 
emanate and go forth to proclaim liberty to one 
of the bondmen clanking their chains beneath the 
shadow of that temple. 

Southern dissolution meetings must be held occa- 
sionally to frighten Northern representatives into the 
support of the bloody Moloch. 

Next we may have to enter into a new alliance 
with the slave factories on the coast of Africa. 
Where will these demands of the Doulocracy end? 
Who can tell? 

The slaveholders, under the influence of the burn- 
ing spirit of liberty, springing into vigorous life in 
the North, the West, and the South, are very much 
like a frog of which we once read in a fable. The 
boiling tea-kettle was a little too warm for his ease. 
The true, the only safe policy for the South is to 
cease at once its war upon liberty and human rights ; 
and set its giant heads and hands to devising ways 
and means within its own power to get rid of 
leprosy they now hug so madly to their embrace, 
Their present struggles are all in vain, for univer- 
sal humanity and justice are against them, and there 
is no attribute of the Almighty, which can, for a mo- 
ment, take sides with them.— Providence Transcript. 








NEW YORK LEGISLATURE AND 
SLAVERY. 


In Senate. The Slavery resolutions of Mr. Wilkins, 
after some discussion, were unanimously adopted, and 
without material amendment. During the debate, 
Mr. Cornwall offered an amendment requesting the 
representatives of the State in Congress to secure the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, which 
was rejected without a division, 

Mr. Floyd moved an amendment in favor of adopt- 
ing a preamble, setting forth that as the people of 
this State were opposed to the extension of slavery, 
and as supporters of the Presidential candidates, they 
pledge themselves and their candidates, both State 
and federal, who were so opposed to the same course 
of policy,—Therefore, resolved, that assem’ Taylor 
be requested to payor the resolutions, &c., just 
adopted, which was lost, yeas 6, nays 20. 

r. Treadwell introduced a bill for the farther 
protection of personal liberty. The bill proposes to 
prohibit any officer or judge in the State aiding in 
the arrest of fugitive slaves. 


[From the New York Evangelist.] 


' The Legislature of New York, among its first bu~ 
siness, passed a series of joint resolutions on the sub- 
ject of slavery, which defines the position of the Em- 
ire State in this momentous issue in the most satis- 

manner. The resolutions met with some fee- 
ble opposition, but scarcely enough to detract from 
their character of unanimity. 


Whereas, The le of New Mexico have peti~ 
tioned Congress for the establishment of a territorial 
government, which shall protect them against the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery, while they remain & 
territory of the United States, and have also peti- 
tioned Congress for protection against the unfounded 
claims of the State of Texas to a large portion of 
their territory lying east of the Rio Grande; and 
be unjust to the —— oe 
i i spirit of the 

Mexico, and revolting to the spiri he ade 


California by the United States, the 
haye a right to expect the protection of General 
Government, and should be secured in the full pos- 
session and enjoyment of the new territory; there~ 


fore, ‘ 
Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That our Sen-’ 
ators in Congress be instructed, and our Representa- 


untary 
such wd " 

Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the ter- 
ritory lying between the Nueces and j 
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T xas, and prohibit the extension over it of the laws | 
of Texas, or the institution of domestic slavery. 

Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the ex- 
i®tence of prisons for the confinement and marts for 

he sale of slaves, at the seat of the national govern- 
tment, is viewed by this legislature with deep regret 
and mortification ; that such prisons and marts ought 
forthwith to be abolished. 

Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress be requested 
to use their strenuous efforts to procure the passage 
of a law that shall protect slaves from unjust impris- 
onment, and shal! effectually put an end to the slave- 
trade in the District of Columbia. 





THE GRANITE STATE. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
in General Court convened : 


That we are in favor of the passage of the law by 
Congress, forever prohibiting slavery in New Mexi- 
co and California, and in al) other territories now ac- 
quired, or hereafter to be acquired by the United 
States, in which Slavery does not exist at the time of 
such ac@uisition. 

Resolved, That events have recently occurred 
and are now transpiring at the seat of the General 
Government and elsewhere, which seem to make nec- 
essary a renewed expression of our views upon this 
subject. 

Resolved, That our Senators be instructed, and 
our Representatives requested, to urge the passage 
of such a law in relation to New Mexico and Califor- 
nia ; and that we approve, as we have always hereto- 
fore done, of all their votes already given in favor of 
the principles of the same. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed 
to send a copy of the foregoing resolutions to each of 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 





ILLINOIS ANTI-SLAVERY RESOLUTION. 


The following is the resolution passed by the leg- 
islature of Illinows in relation to slavery inthe Terri- 
tories. It was carried in the Senate by 14 to II, 
and in the House by 38 to 34: 

‘Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be_in- 
structed, and our representatives requested, to use 
all honorable means in their power to procure the e- 
nactments of such laws by Congress for the govern- 
ment of countries and Territories of the United States, 
acquired by the treaty of peace, limits and settlement, 
with the republic of Mexico, concluded February 2, 
1848, as shall contain the express declaration that 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- | 
tude in said Territories, otherwise than in the pun- | 
ishment of crimes whereof the parties shall have been | 
duly convicted.’ 








RESOLUTIONS OF THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA LEGISLATURE. 


The House of Commons passed, on the 3d instant, 
strong resolutions on the subject of Slavery, by an 
almost unanimous vote. 

Mr. Jones moved that the vote be taken upon each 
resolution separately. The motion prevailed; and 
the question being on the passage of the first resolu- 
tion im the following words, viz :— 

Resolved, That the States came into the Union as 
equals; and that the citizens of each State are enti- 
tled to equal rights, privileges and immunities, under 
the Constitution of the United States— 

It was determined in the affirmative unanimously. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the Convention 
by which the Federal Constitution was framed, clearly 
demonstrate that the Institution of Slavery was ma- 
turely considered; and that the Union of the States 
was finally secured by incorporating into that instru- 
ment, distinct and ample guarantees of the rights of 
the slaveholder. 

The question on the adoption of this resolution was 
also determined in the affirmative, unanimously. 

Resolved, That we view with deep concern the 
constant aggression on the rights of the slave holder, 
by certain reckless politicians of the North ; and that 
the recent proceedings of Congress on the subject of 
slavery are fraught with mischief, well calculated to 
disturb the peace of our country, and should call forth 
the earnest and prompt disapprobation of every friend 
of the Union. 

The question on this resolution was determined in 
the affirmative—yeas 107, nays 2; Messrs. D. F. 
Caldwell and Campbell voting in the negative. 

Resolved, That the enactment of any law by Con- 
gress, which shall directly or indirectly deprive the 
citizens of any of the States of the right of emigrating 
with their slave property, into any of the territories of 
the United States, and of exercising ownership of the 
same while in the said territories, will be an act not 
only of gross injustice and wrong, but the exercise of 
power contrary to the true meaning and spirit of the 
Constitution, and never contemplated by the framers 
thereof. 

The question on the adoption of the resolution was 
determined in the affirmative — yeas 89, nays 4. 
Messrs. D. F. Caldwell, Campbell, Hargrove, and 
Miller, voted in the negative. 

Resolved, That, while we do not intend hereby to 
be understood as conceding that Congress has the 
power under the Constitution to enact a law prohibit- 
ing slavery in any portion of the territories of the 
United States; yet, for the sake of preserving the 
peace and promoting the perpetuity of the Union, we 
are willing that the basis of the Missouri Compromise 
should be adopted in reference to the recently ac- 
quired territories of Mexico and California, by ex- 
tending the line then agreed upon to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions 
be signed by the Speakers of the Senate and House 
of Commons, and forwarded to our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, with a request that they be 
laid before their respective houses. 

The vote on these resolutions was taken jointly, and 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 101, nays 2, D. F. 
Caldwell and Campbell voting in the negative. 


wr It is seldom we see any thing in the Post, on 
the subject of slavery, so sensible as the following :— 
From the Boston Post. 


SLAVERY IN THE NEW TERRITORIES. 


Certain Southern gentlemen contend that the slave- 
holder has a right to go with his slaves into the new 
territories, where slavery not only does not exist, but 
is prohibited, and to hold those persons as slaves— 
persons who are only slaves in right of the State law 
whence the slavehoider emigrates ; that is, the slave- 
holder claims the right to carry into the new territo- 
ry the local laws of his State, so far as the owner- 
ship of his slaves is concerned, without the authori- 
ty and in defiance of the authority of the law-making 
power of the territory. This is indeed an absurdity. 
Suppose the citizen from Massachusetts moving to 
the new territory should claim to carry with him, for 
his own use, our laws of inheritance and distribution, 
that the emigrant from Louisiana should claim to car- 
ry the laws of that State in regard to the rights of 
man and wife, placing the wife’s property beyond the 
control of the husband, and making a debt due from 
the husband to the wife always a preférred debt. 
Suppose that the Englishman claimed to carry with 
him there so much of the common law as suited his 
purpose, the Frenchman the code of Napoleon, and 
that each emigrant from each State claimed to car- 
ry with him so much of the local laws of his State 
as suited his purpose? You would in such a case 
find a patchwork system of law that would outstrip 
the variegated code of even old judge-law-ridden 
Massachusetts. Then again, the plea that the slaye- 
holder is degraded and deprived of his rights, un- 
less he is allowed to carry with him into the new 
territory so much of his local law, in defiance of the 
laws of his new locality, merits only the smile of de 
rision. It caps the climax of ignorance, folly and 
pretension. Every sensible and honest man in the 
community, we doubt not, will admit and denounce 
the absurdity and extravagance of the claim; and 
yet we in this State have for generations practised 
upon, and still enforce in our courts, this very absurd, 
suly and extravagant pretension. Our courts main- 
tain that the English who came here brought with 
them the English local common law—that that law 
came of itself with these English emigrants, without 
any act of the law-making power of Parliament ex- 
tending it to the colonies, or any act of . the law-ma- 
king power of the colonies recognizing it!—that the 
emigrant Englishman came, as it were, enveloped in 
this law, as the slaveholder pro sto go with his 
slave law covering him to California, not only for his 
own use, but to govern every other person, come from 
whence he might! However absurd, then, may be 
the claim of mght in the slaveholder to carry his 
slave law into the new territory oy individual in- 
stead of legislative action, and we admit it to be pre- 
posterous, it hardly lays in the mouths of our Massa- 
chusetts jurisconsults, who enforce, without any lee. 
islative sanction, English or American, the 
common law, to call in question the correctness of 

the principle or the validity of the slaveholder’s claim. 
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From the New York Herald. 
ACQUISITION OF CUBA. 


According to our authority, it is surmised that Mr. 
Polk and his administration are preparing a remarka- 
ble coup d'etat, on certain questions of great impor- 
tance, connected with California, Cuba, and Canada, 
looking to the popular agitation of those questions 
during the administration of Gen. Taylor. 

It is now admitted on all hands, on the floor of the 
Senate, as well as by unbelieving j 
tures of some description were made | ! 
under the authority of Mr. Polk’s : 
the purpose of sounding the Spani 
to their willingness to sell or 
Cuba. The recent debate in the Senate, the” 
of the resolution calling for information, and thet 
ner in which it was negatived, concur in strengthen- 
ing the impression that something on the subject of 
the annexation of Cuba has been in the wind for 
many months past. It is surmised, therefore, 
fore the termination of the present session of | 
gress, Mr. Polk will take an opportunity to p 
his views, and take ground on the subject of 
ture annexation of Cuba, in such a way as to make it 
a matter of political agitation during the next four 
years, as much as the annexation of Texas was in 
1844. It is true, according to the statements put 
forth in the organs of the Spanish government in 
Madrid, that there is great repugnance in the minis- 





try of Queen Isabella to treat at all on the cession of| 08, and said that he considered the Union in great 
Cuba to the United States ; but the correspondents of danger. The South had been denied the right to re- 


the American and English journals in that capital, 
believe as much in the formal and diplomatic declara- 
tions that have been made by the Spanish newspa- 
pers on the subject as they are entitled to, which is 
not a great deal. Whatever may be the disposition 
of the Spanish government in the matter, it is very 
certain that Spain cannot much = continue in 
her present anomalous condition, under the authority 
of a rash Queen and imbecile ministry, while demo- 
cratic and popular movements are breaking out in ey- 
ery direction all around her, with France at their head, 
giving them example and cheering them into action. 
That there will be a popular revolution in Spain 
seems very probable ; and the moment the monarchy 
shall have been abolished, then will follow at once, 
the same results in the social condition of the blacks 
in the Spanish colonies, as followed the recent revo- 
lution in France, as regards the negroes in the West 
Indian colonies of that republic. A revolution in 
Spain, of a democratic character, would be the sig- 
nal for the abolition of slavery in Cuba. Now Cuba, 
as a colonial possession, is valuable principally to the 
Spanish aristocracy at home and abroad; and, in or- 
der to avoid the destruction which would overwhelm 
the island of Cuba, by a pronunciamento abolishing 
slavery, we have no doubt that the Spanish govern- 
ment, and the Spanish aristocracy, would jump at the 
first chance of separating that island from Spanish do- 
minion in anticipation of such a convulsion, and make 
arrangements for ceding it at an early day to the 
United States, so that the property in slaves and the 
industry of the country would be preserved, under the 
conservative government, which would, in the event 
of annexation, cover its plains and valleys. 

With these views, we think the purposes attribu- 
ted to Mr. Polk, of putting this question before the 
country before he leaves the White House, would be 
a very dexterous coup d’etat, for future operations ; 
but in addition to this Cuban matter, we are informed 
that Mr. Polk is also contemplating assuming a new 
ground onthe Wilmot Proviso, and of actually com- 
ing out in favor of excluding slavery from California 
in combination with his views about Cuba, as a sort 
of balancing power in the matter. The private mo- 
tives which may influence Mr. Polk’s mind in this 
singular change of opinion, can, of course, be only 
inferred. His public reasons, if he should adopt 
such a course, will probably have reference to the 


peculiar position of California, and the character of 


the population which is crowding its shores, its val- 
leys and its mountains, since the wonderful gold dis- 
coveries have been made in that region. Every 
man must acknowledge that the tide of emigration 
setting there from the North, will render all discus- 
sion about slavery in that region a mere surplussage 
and utter waste of time. There can exist no sla- 
very in that region, while such a class of emigrants 
are crowding to it, as those whom we see leaving ev- 
ery day. 


the South, or of extending the institution of slavery 
to that portion of our terrritory; although it ny! al- 
so be surmised that the retiring President has been 
offended and chagrined at the want of confidence ex- 


hibited towards his administration, in the recent elec- 


tions. 





PURCHASE OF CUBA. 


The Gaceta de la Habana of the 27th ult., after 
quoting from the Madrid Gazette a contradiction of 
the story that a negotiation was going forward in that 
capital for the sale of the island of Cuba to the Uni- 
ted States, remarks as follows :— 


‘Thus speaks the official organ of Her Majesty’s 
government, and the same has been our opinion from 
the moment the impostures of certain presses in the 
U. States first reached us. It is now utterly impos- 
sible that there should have been, we will not say a 
convention, but even a conference on matters of that 
sort. ‘The men now at the head of the government, 
and those who are to follow them, whatever may be 
their creeds or principles, their political complexion 
and tendencies, would view with indignation such an 
idea,—which, moreover, bears on its face all the char- 
acteristics of the visionary and absurd. Our readers 
will perhaps remember, that in the Gulf of Guinea 
there are two unimportant islands called Fernando 
Po and Annobon, which, although nearly forgotten, 


belonged to us, and formed a part of the Spanish tetajs 
ritory. They will also remember the excitement which} — 


was occasioned by the mere proposition to cede 
islands to another power. The press, of all shades of 
opinion, was up in arms against the suggestion, which 
involved, as they conceived, a lowering of the national 
dignity ; and there was but one opinion on the sub- 
ject throughout the kingdom. If such was the case 
then, it is easy to imagine what an impression would 
be produced by a similar proposition relating to the 
island of Cuba, so attached to the crown of Spain as 
the most important of her ultra-marine provinces. A 
government, a religion, laws and family relations of 
nore than three centuries, cannot be sacrificed to a 
rash and almost inconceivable project. No Spaniard, 
worthy of the name, could hear it uttered without in- 
dignation; and this alone ought to convince the au- 
thors of such impostures, of the absurdity of their 
falsehoods. This propensity to invent paradoxes, 
causes us more pity thaninjury ; and if we now allude 
to what we read months since in an American paper, 
it is because we find in the Madrid Gazette the para- 
graph above quoted, and not because our readers 
need any assurance from us, humble as we are, though 
in the present case speaking on sufficient authority. 

The island of Cuba thrives and is happy under the 
paternal government of Madrid, and its inhabitants 
are not only faithful, but understand their true inter- 
ests, Compare its situation with that of the rest of 
what was once Spanish America; look to Europe 
and the entire world, that we may bless the hand of 
Providence which preserves us unharmed amidst the 
general wreck. ae 

Thus we talk, here in Cuba, of our true condition. 
‘Thus we speak of rumors set afloat by reckless men, 
who hope to profit by the change. They themselves 
do not believe what they assert with such an air of 
confidence ; if they did, they would have but a poor 
opinion of the island of Cuba, the government of Her 
Majesty, and the national character.’ 





CONGRESS. 
Hovse or Representatives—Jan. 19. 


Pacueco Stave Case. 

The Pacheco slave case was on motion taken up. 
Mr. Toombs of Georgia, being entitled to the floor, 
earnestly explained merits of the case; that much 
misapprehension had prevailed with regard to its char- 
acter. He said that neither party, in point of argu- 
ment, were entirely right; that a question wholly for- 
eign to the case had been brought into the discus- 
sion, and so much dwelt > as to prevent a clear 
understanding of its just claims. He then proceeded 
to produce precedents and authorities from 18 
legislation of Congress, &c., to show that 
of the heirs of Pacheco was just. 

Mr. Buel, of New York, obtained the floor, and 
briefly replied to a single point adduced by Mr. 
Toombs, and then called for the previous question, 






which was sv Fe he received for the notes were slaves, na- 
The n of reconsidering the bill was then put oe Africa, who were through Cuba con- 
to the House, and the yeas and nays demanded, and) |. -. to the laws of Spain, taken to Texas in 


decided in the affirmative, by yeas 106, nays 92. 
The bill, on motion, was now put on its final pas- 
. The main question, as amended, was then vo- 
tel on, and decided in the affirmative, by yeas 106, 
nays 94; so the Pacheco bill was passed. The 
discussion on it has cost about $1 















Mr. Polk may assume this as one of his 
public reasons for abandoning the nominal rights of 


adopted—ayes 32, nays 19. 
single Whig (Mr Gayle, of Alabama.) voted in the 
affirmative. 
at all, and some of them voted nay. 


We copy the following from the New Orleans 


ton. Thomas Toby sued David Randon on two 


of the 


U. 8. Sexate—Jan. 22, 


jess ag any new territory, 





Mr. Yulee spoke against the resolutions, and said 
ley were an insult to fifteen States of the Union. 
. Rusk also spoke in opposition to the resolu- 


Mr. Foote said he was in favor of printing the 
ne a it was a courtesy usuaily extented to 


Mr. Dix spoke in favor of the resolutions, and 
several other members took part in the debate, some 
of whom spoke particularly on the slavery question. 

Mr. Yulee reiterated his previous statement, and 
added that the Union was tottering on its base, in 
consequence of assaults from Northern fanatics. 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi endorsed Mr. Yulee’s 
charge, and said that he would not vote for the 
a of the resolutions. When New York re- 
spected herself, he would respect her. 

Messrs, Berrien, Douglass and King spoke in fa- 
vor of printing. 
Mr. Downs was opposed to printing the resolu- 


claim fugitive slaves ; that it could not endure such 
grievances much longer. 

The question to print was finally decided in the 
affirmative. Adjourned. 





THE SOUTHERN CAUCUS. 


The following resolutions were presented in the 
Congressiona! caucus by Senator Rusx of Texas, as 
a substitute for Mr. Calhoun’s fiery address. 


Resolved, That this convention look upon the Union 
as the only safe guaranty of Republican and Consti- 
tutional liberty. 

Resolved, That a strict adherence to the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, in all its compromises, is| 
our only cay ; 

Resolved, That it is inconsistent with the broad ; 
principles of justice, and a palpable infraction on the 
spirit of the Constitution, to exclude by legislative en- 
actments any portion of the citizens of the United | 
States from a full and equal participation in the ben- 
efits of any territory acquired by the common blood | 
and treasure of all the States. H 

Resolved, That in our capacity as Representatives, ; 
we would firmly resist all attempts at partial and there- ' 
fore oppressive and unjust legislation, and that we | 
have an abiding confidence in an appeal to the patri- | 
otic citizens of every portion of this Confederacy to' 
secure and protect our constituents in the enjoyment } 
of all their Constitutional rights. { 

Resolved, That if Northern fanatics and politicians 
persist in carrying out their unjust plans, the Amer-’ 
ican people and the civilized world will hold them re-": 
sponsible for any consequences that may ensue. 





_ Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky, submitted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Union of the States under the 
Constitution, by which it was established, is indispen- 
sable to the happiness and prosperity we now enjoy ; 
that with it, all our dearest affections and best inter- 
ests are indissolubly blended, and that we shall con- 
tinue to look upon it, in the language of the Father of 
his Country, ‘ Asa main pillar in the edifice of our real 
independence, the support of our tranquillity at home, 
our peace abroad; of our safety, of our prosperity, of 
that very liberty we so highly prize.’ And we desire 
to transmit it unimpaired to our latest posterity. 

Resolved, That the patriots and sages who framed 
the Constitution under which we live, found domestic 
slavery existing in many of the States, and intimately 
interwoven with their institutions, and they left it 
where they found it, under the sole and exclusive ju- 
risdiction of the States in which it was; giving, at the 
same time, to all the rights growing out of that rela- 
tion, a full and unqualified recognition in what are 
commonly called the compromises of the Constitution, 
without which, it is well known, that the Union of 
these States could never have been formed. 

Resolved, That the question of excluding slavery 
from the territories which are the common property of 
all the States, is one about which it is known that 
there is a radical difference of opinion between two 
great sections of our country; and that to settle it 
without injurious consequences to our future high des- 
tiny, it is the part of true patriotism to bring to the 
task that spirit of conciliation and compromise, under 
the influence of which the Federal Constitution was’ 
framed ; and we cherish the hope that the enlightened | 
patriotism of both North and South may yet unite or 
some plan which shall harmonize with the feelings of 
both sections. 

Resolved, That we consider any interference by Con- 





The Liberator. 





BOSTON, JANUARY 26, 1849. 
No Union with Slaveholders ! 
THE MOST DANGEROUS FOES OP LIB- 
ERTY 


Alluding to the Congressional Southern Caucus, 
the Washington correspondent of the Boston Courier 
says—‘ Some few of the Southerners here glory in 
what they are pleased to consider the heroic chivalry 
of Messrs. Calhoun and Foote, who are the ringlead- 
ers in this foolish affair. Next to Mr. Calhoun, 
Foote is the most mischievous and wrong-headed of 
all the agitators in either house. * * * Mr. Benton 
has shown his good sense in standing aloof from all 
participation in the proceedings of these disorgani- 
zers.’ Itis worth considering, in this connection, 
from what quarter the greatest danger to the cause 
of liberty is to be apprehended, and who are its most 
formidable enemies. 

We admit that Messrs. Calhoun and Foote occupy 
positions and ayow sentiments on the subject of 
slavery, to which few are found willing to give their 
assent ; but we are not convinced, nor do we believe, 
that they are to be particularly dreaded as to the 
pro-slavery influence they may exert over public opin- 
ion. Nobody believes in the rectitude of slavery. 
It is a condition so unnatural and so monstrous, that 
every human mind instinctively abhors it. No logic 
is needed to convince any man of its heinousness. 
Jefferson—a slaveholder—in writing the Declaration 
of Independence, proclaimed it to be ‘a sELF-EVI- 
DENT truth,’ that all men were created equal, and en- 
dowed with an inalienable right to liberty: and for 
more than seventy years, this nation has annually 
sanctioned that doctrine by the most solemn protest- 
ations, and before a gazing world. It is not, there- 
fore, the bold and shameless advocates of slavery, 

ho succeed in making many converts to their 
creed, or in greatly debasing the moral sense of the 
people. Instead of convincing the understanding, 
they inspire disgust; instead of securing confidence, 
they excite alarm; instead of strengthening, they 
weaken the side they are zealous to maintain. Sin, 
as Sin, is never successfully propagated; it must be 
presented in an innocent guise, in the mask of virtue, 
—it must seem to be what it is not, if not a good, at 
least a necessity,—it must be more or less adultera- 








ted, and cunningly mixed so as not to shock the taste, 


—before it can be popularized. 

Mr. Calhoun, on the subject of slavery, can never 
make many proselytes. He is too honest, too ex- 
plicit, too straight forward to suit the American mind, 
which is pre-eminently hypocritical and insincere. 
He openly scoffs at that portion of the Declaration of 
Independence which treats of human freedom and 
equality, and pronounces it a glaring absurdity. He 
maintains that slavery in the abstract and in the con- 
crete—theoretically and practically—is right and 
beneficial; he resents any impeachment of it, mor- 
ally or physically ; he opposes the idea of its gradual 
and prospective abolition as earnestly as though it 
was essential to the existence of the human race; he 
is zealous for its perpetuity and extension ; he makes 
no concessions as to its evil tendencies. He never 
twaddles about the ‘abuses’ of slavery; in his opin- 
ion, it has no abuses—{and this is true, in this sense— 
that what are called its abuses are only its necessary 
and natural fruits.) To slave drivers and slave whips 
—to slave prisons, slave ships, slave coffles, slave 
auctions—to the remorseless and systematic robbery 
of the slave’s earnings—to the sale and transfer, 
like cattle or swine, of husbands and wives, parents 
and children—to the utter annihilation of all the rights 
of the slaves as human beings—to the substitution of 
all conceivable forms of licentiousness for marriage 
and the legal protection of virtue—to the countless 
lacerations of the body, and the unfathomable degra- 
dation of the mind—to these, or to whatever else is 


gress with the relation of master and slave in the Dis- , characteristic of a state of absolute slavery, he takes 


trict of Columbia, a violation of the spirit, ifnot the 
letter of the Constitution, subversive of its compromis- 
es and guaranties, producing the alienation of those 
fraternal feelings which have so long existed between 
the different sections of our country, and which may 
result in the consummation of an evil which we shall 
never cease to deplore. We therefore pledge ourselves 
to resist such an act in every manner known to the 
Constitution. 


When the resolutions had been read and submit- 
ed, Mr. Calhoun rose, under feelings of ill-suppress- 
ed excitement. He declared, if a vote was pressed, 
he would offer an amendment asserting that a disso- 
lution of the Union was preferable to emancipation 
in the States. No test was taken, and the resolu- 
tions went to the table, with others offered by Mr. 
Rusk, embracing the same general view. 





By Telegraph for the Phil. North American. 
THE SOUTHERN CAUCUS. 
Wasuaineton, Jan. 23—1 o'clock, A. M. 


The Southern Caucus assembled last evening at 
the hour designated. The attendance was not so — 
large as on the former occasion, a number of the 
Whigs having refused to be present. The meeting, 
after being organized, was opened by the reading of 
Mr. Berrien’s Address. ; 

This was followed by a spirited and vehement dis- 
cussion. Mr. Mason led off in opposition to the ad-! 
dress, which he characterized as a petition, and not a} 
declaration of rights. Mr, Baily followed ina speech 
laudatory of Mr. Calhoun’s manifesto, which he in- 
sisted took the true ground. Mr. Gentry contended 
that no action was necessary, and adduced cogent 
reasons in vindication of that opinion, Mr. Foote 
sustained Mr. Berrien and the views embodied in his 
address. Mr. Hilliard advocated a postponement of 
the whole subject till after the 23d of February. 

At this period, Mr. Stephens introduced a motion, 
declaring that it was inexpedient to adopt any action. 
Mr. Bedinger and Mr. Iverson resisted this proposi- 
tion, and advocated with great warmth the original 
address. Jn consequence of a remark made by Mr. 
Iverson, Mr, Morehead inquired of him whether, in 
case the Wilmot Proviso prevailed, he was in favor of 
dissolution. To this question, Mr. Iverson answered 
* Yes,’ and his sentiment was warmly applauded by a 
portion of the Locofocos. 

Mr. Rhett regarded the paper presented by Mr. 
Berrien as a mere remonstrance, in no way adapted 
to the exigency which existed. South Carolina, he 
said, had takenher ground, and she could not be 
forced to retreat. The time for action had come; 
and he was preparod to engage in it in whatever form 
it might be necessary. The resolution offered by 
Mr. Stephens was laid on the table. Ayes 55; nays 
19. Considerable and very animated discussion fol- 
lowed, and Mr. Berrien’s address was rejected by a 
vote of ayes 26, nays 33. 

Mr. Calhoun’s manifesto was then taken up and 
On this final vote but a 


Many of the Locofocos refused to vote 


INDEPENDENT. 





A SLAVE DECISION IN TEXAS. 


interesting case was decided by Judge Watrous, 
‘the United States District Court, sitting at Galves- 





notes, amounting to #3,500. The deft 





no exception. Not a single slave statute would he 
have obliterated, or amended except to make it more 
stringent. With none of the practices connected 
with the slave system has he any controversy. 
Whether he looks at it in the aggregate or in its de- 
tails, it fills him with complacency—it gives him un- 
alloyed pleasure. In his political creed, (as well as 
in McDuffie’s,) slavery is ‘the corner-stone of our 
republican edifice,’ the removal of which, by any pro- 
cess, or at any time, would be a fatal experiment. In 
his religious creed, it is divinely instituted, and wor- 
thy of allacceptation. In fact, so good, so indispen- 
sable, so sacred is it, that he regards it as an outrage 
for any one to question its utility, and a most heinous 
crime to pronounce it at war with reason and com- 
mon sense. Al] other subjects may be freely exam- 
ined, analysed, discussed ; but this is to be received 
without hesitancy or doubt, as a self-evident truth 1 
The right of the slaveholder to his slave, he affirms, 
is as clear as his right to his dwelling or any other 
property ; and that slave he has an inherent, self-de- 
rived, inalienable right to carry with him wherever 
he may choose to reside. He meets the abolitionists 
at the threshold of the anti-slavery controversy, and 
denies that slaveholding under any circumstances is 
asin. Allowing their premises to be sound, he is 
not disposed to quarrel with their conclusions. If 
slavery be a malum in se, he is too sound a logician 
to deny that it ought to be abandoned without delay, 

As for Mr. Foote, he is not less open and deter- 
mined in his support of slavery than Mr. Calhoun. 
but he is decidedly the most vulgar, ranting, conceit- 
ed, insolent, headlong, ruffianish defender of Southern 
man-stealing, who has yet appeared on the floor of 
Congress. If such be the Senator, what must be the 
State which he represents? His declaration on the 
floor of the U. 8. Senate, in the course of a public 
debate, that if the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Hale) should dare to visit Mississippi, he (the 
said Foote) would assist in hanging him upon one of 
the tallest trees in that State, shows him to be an as- 
sassin in spirit, and wel] qualified to play the part of 
a lawless bandit. 

Now, among the twenty millions of the American 
people, who is in danger of being beguiled into the 
sipport of slavery by such advocates as Calhoun and 
Foote? On the contrary, do they not serve to mul- 
tiply abolitionists, by their daring course? O, they 
are not the men to be dreaded in a conflict like that 
which now shakes the nation; far otherwise. It is 
your crafty, two-faced, smooth-tongued, double-and- 
twisted, jesuitical compromisers—your Claytons, Ste- 
phens and Berriens, of the South—your Douglasses, 
Dodges and Vintons of the North—who are really to 
be dreaded, inasmuch as they affect great modera- 
tion on the subject, and claim to be actuated by a 
patriotic spirit overleaping all geographical consider- 
ations; while they are as much determined to say 
and do nothing inimical to the slave system at the 
South as either Calhoun or Foote. Their apparent 
magnanimity and forbearance are well calculated to 
throw dust into the eyes of the people of the North, 
and to gull them into a belief that the most effectual 
way to extirpate iniquity is ‘to wrap it up’ Com- 
mend us to the devil, when he goes about like a roar- 
ing lion! But when he presents himself in the guise 
of an angel of light—there’s the danger! Beware! 


t# Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts A. 8. So- 
ciety this day and evening in FANEUIL HALL. 





GERRIT SMITH AND NON-RESISTANCE 
Not long after the formation of the New England 
Non-Resistance Society, Gerrit Smith wrote to Ed- 
mund Quincy, saying that he did not feel himself 
good enough to be a non-resistant. It seems, howev- 
er, that he has been ‘ growing in grace’ (?) since that 

time ; for ina letter from him addressed to William 

R. Smith, published in the last number of that non 

descript sheet, the Model Worker, he says—* You 

and I both love non-resistance.’ To show his own 

love for it, he proceeds to state that he ‘believes in 

the right to take life’; and though he ‘has neveT 
struck aman,’ he can conceive of cases where he 

should wish Government to strike for him! He pro- 

fesses to regard slavery as unconstitutional in all 

parts of the country, and maintains that Congress has 
a right to abolish itin South Carolina as well as in 
the District of Columbia; and he further maintains 
that Congress or the Government ought to exercise 

that right, and if the slaveholders resist, they ought 
to be shot down, if needbe! But his ‘love for non- 

resistance’ is yet more clearly demonstrated by an- 
other fact. He has allowed himself to be held up as 

a candidate for the Presidency of the United States ; 
and in case of his election, he would be ‘ command- 
er-in-chief of the army and navy,’ and would by oath 

or affirmation concede to Congress the right to de- 

clare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, &c. 

&c. Such a non-resistant is not a rare object. All 

bloody and violent men are agreed with him in the 

sentiment, that there is a time to destroy life, and to 
kill with thesword. Gerrit Smith is a changed man; 
and especially rapid has been his moral descent since 

he has plunged into politics, and allowed his great 
infirmity, the love of approbation, to gain the mastery 
over his understanding, his conscience, and his heart, 

He once saw the non-resisting spirit of Jesus in its 
true aspect; he acknowledged that every Christian 
was bound to possess and exemplify that spirit; he 
pleaded that he had not sufficient grace to be a non- 
resistant; and so, closing his eyes to the light that 
was shed upon his pathway, he has ever since been 
groping in darkness, and is now involved in a laby- 
rinth of folly and error, from which it will be a won- 
der if he ever find his way out. He isa man of gen- 
erous impulses, and is constantly disbursing his char- 
ities with a liberal hand; but he needs to be admon- 
ished, in the language of an apostle— Though I be- 
stow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not charity, [the 
non-resisting love of Jesus,] it profiteth me nothing. 
* * * Charity sufferecth long, and is kind; beareth 
all things, endureth all things.’ 


= 





Purmaperrenra Damy Rervaiic. This was a daily 
penny paper, established just before the Presidential 
election, on a capital of $5000, to help along the cause 
of ‘ Free Soil,’ under the editorial charge of Dr. William 
Elder, formerly connected with the Liberty Herald. 
The Republic is discontinued,the capital being exhaust- 
ed. It was a neatly printed sheet,and was conductedwith 
a good deal of industry and ability. Of its editor, as 
a man of sterling principle and uncompromising spirit 
in the conflict with the sins of the age, we have not 
been able to form a high estimate. Of facetiousness, 
grimace, and sentimentalism, in his paper, there has 
been no lack—with an occasional sprinkling of bril- 
liant ideas and excellent reflections; but everything 
about him has been apparently so much for theatrical 
effect, and so fullof the ‘Am not Ia very droll and 
wonderful genius?’ that we are less disposed to regret 
the discontinuance of the Republic, than we should 
be under other circumstances. Reforms are not to be 
carried forward by claptrap, but by an inflexible ad- 
herence to the right, and a heart-felt devotion. 

avetiee. Cer re 

Boston CHristian Wortp. The discontinuance 
of this excellent paper, on the Ist of January, ought 
to have been noticed at an earlier period in our col- 
umns. Although it came short of that ‘ ultraism’ in 
reform, which it is every where so fashionable to de- 
ery, but which we think is only laying the axe at the 
root of the tree, still it was far beyond any other Uni- 
tarian journal in the land, in the fidelity and courage 
with which it grappled with the prevailing sins of 
the age. In every respect, it was highly creditable 
to the religious denomination with which it was iden- 
tified ; and we regard its suppression as evidence of a 
great want of Christian vitality in that denomination. 
Perhaps if it had been more decisive in its reformatory 
character, it would have rallied around it a faithful 
body of adherents, who would have prevented the 
catastrophe that has overtaken it ; for nothing is gain- 
ed by attempting to propitiate the spirit of a false 
conservatism, even to the slightest extent. Certainly, 
the temper of the ‘ Christian World’ was at all times 
calm and dispassionate ; it was conducted with perfect 
courtesy, great dignity, much literary taste and abil- 
ity, and the suaviter in modo rather than the Sortiter in 
re; yet it could not obtain a living patronage. Ina 
letter to the New York Christian Inquirer, Mr. Chan- 
ning (the late publisher and editor of the World, ) in- 
timates that the principle cause of the discontinuance 
of the paper was its disapproval of the nomination of 
Zachary Taylor for the Presidency, and its sympathy 
with the Free Soil movement. This was the extra 
ounce that broke the camel’s back. Well, let the fact 
be chronicled; along with a great multitude of others, 
it will help posterity to understand why slavery was 
not sooner overthrown at the South. Wecherish the 
hope that the ‘ Christian World’. will again be com- 
menced, and enabled to speak out yet more boldly, 
for the rescue of down-trodden humanity and the 
redemption of the world. Among the Unitarians, 
there are some of the choicest spirits of the times; 
and the number is increasing. They need a freer ve- 
hicle than the Christian Register, through which to 
be heard and vindicated. 





cae eRSE CRI EESS SOO LLE i 
Tue Practica, Curistian. In consequence of an 
arrangement made, a year ago, between the Proprietor 
of this excellent paper and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the New England Non-Resistance Society, it 
became the official medium of the Society’s communi- 
cation with the public, and the name ‘ Non-Resist- 
Ant’ was added to its criginal title. As that arrange- 
ment has been relinquished, the compound title hag 
been dropped, and the original one resumed, ‘which,’ 
says our bro. Ballou, ‘ever has been, and we trust 
ever will be understood to comprehend Christian Non- 
Resistance.” Among the multitude of our exchanges, 
there is no paper we read with more interest, or prize 
more highly, than the Pracrica, Curistian. It is 
full of pith, tact, talent, philanthropy, the spirit of 
reform, and true piety; and, of course, it has a very 
limited circulation. , the blindness of the age ! 


ee en 








Horine aGatnst Horr. The Providence Transcript, 
a spirited and pretty radical Free Soil journal, com- 
pliments the Liberator on its typographical appear- 
ance, and says—‘ We hope slavery will be abolished 
without resorting to Mr. Garrison’s method, and we 
hope he and his paper will both live to see it.’ 
Our method is simply to ‘have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness, but rather to reprove 
them’—to cease ‘striking hands with thieves, and 
consenting with adulterers’—to withdraw from a part- 
nership of blood and pollution, which involves the 
partners in equal guilt—to have no religious or political 
union with those who trade in slaves and the souls of 
men—to refuse any longer to swear to uphold a Con- 
stitution which was adopted and is maintained at the 
expense of one sixth portion of the population of the 
republic, but to treat it as ‘a covenant with death, and 
an agreement with hell.” How slavery can be peace- 
fully abolished by any other method—especially by 
an opposite course of action—is to us incomprehensi- 
ble. 











Our correspondent ‘C. Srrarns,’ we think 
not touch the real points at issue, respecti * dots 
Free Soil party. Those who have joined it tg » 
dering the ties which bound them to the Whi,” 
Democratic parties, are certainly to be commer, : e 
and evidently advancing in the right direction . ~ 
neither Mr. Pillsbury nor Mr. Foster is dis te 
censure, but rather to applaud. But it js a 
ferent thing when abolitionists abandon t 
principles, and descend from the moral height w} 
they have reached through great tribulation, fo, a 
purpose of being counted with those Who are a 
searcely able to discern ‘men as trees walking,’ 
every such instance, it is positive defec 
greatly to be deplored. 

The Free Soil party is not to be trusted w 
cause of the slave. His emancipation it does 
seek to accomplish. It goes against the furth, 
tension of slavery, it is true, but not as a Mag 
principle—for if it did, it would carry out the prin 4 
ple by aiming a blow directly at the existence of = 
very in the Southern States. Read again the rece, 
avowal of Martin Van Buren, respecting the entinina 
millions at the South :—‘ The puis of the non-s 
holding States towards that interest, {Slavery,} con. 
sists ina faithful adherence to what are called uy cox 
PROMISES OF THE Constrrurion in regard to it? 
What those horrible compromises are, we need zMs 
here specify. Mr. Van Buren was the Presidentia} 
embodiment of the Free Soil party. No Free Soil 
paper expresses its dissent from his pro~lavery decla- 
ration. 

John P. Hale was the Presidentia! candidate of the 
defunct Liberty Party. He goes against tlie exten- 
sion of slavery, it is true; but, like Martin Van Ry- 
ren, that is the beginning and the end of his abo. 
litionism. He has not a single drop of anti-slayery 
blood coursing through his heart. See what atro- 
cious sentiments he avowed in the course of his speech 
in the U. 8. Senate on the 10th inst., as reported in 
the ‘National Era.’ Replying to Mr. Metcalfe, of 
Kentucky, and speaking of slavery at the South, he 
says :— 

*I do not wish to interfere with it. 
to be ressive. LI only wish that we may be let 
alone. Nay, sir, I am willing—and I speak also in 
behalf of those who sent me here—I am willing that 
we should be held responsible to the limit of the con- 
stitutional obligation, for everything that may be re- 
quired for the support and sustenance of American 
slavery. Iam willing to go to the last letter in the 
bond. If you find in it the pound of flesh, take it ; 
and if you find our heart’s best blood written there, 
take it. I am ready to come up to the work freely, 


fairly and fully, and to conform to the contract,’ 

There you have the abolitionism of John P. Hale, 
in the year of our Lord 1849!! He has no wish to 
méddle with slavery where it now exists. ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?? He only desires that he and his 
constituents ‘may be let alone.’ He is ready to per- 
form with alacrity, and to the last letter of the bond, 
all those impious stipulations in the Constitution, by 
which the remorseless slave-hunter may pursue the 
fugitive as freely in New Hampshire as he does in 
Carolina,—a slaveholding oligarchy is perpetuated in 
Congress,—and the whole military and naval strength 
of the nation is pledged to keep three millions of na- 
tive-born people in chains, and associated with four- 
footed beasts and articles of merchandize! There is 
something so cool and deliberate, so selfish and inhu- 
man, so despicable and impious, in all this, that we 
can find no language to express our feelings on this 
subject. And Mr. Hale is the exponent of the Free 
Soil party ! 
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Pcoa ee Recta 

Tue Cuorens. Happily, no case of cholera has oc- 
curred in New England since its appearance in New- 
Orleans and elsewhere ; and it is to be hoped, rather 
than expected, that this section of the country will be 
wholly exempted from it. Too much precaution, 
however, agaimst its insidious approach, cannot be 
taken; and every effort should be made to dis- 
cover (what doubtless exists) an effectual remedy 
for it. It is evident that the allopathic mode of 
treating it is utterly ineflicacious—nay, a positive hin- 
drance to recovery. An Essay on the Homeopathic 
Treatment of Cholera, by C. F. Hoffendahl, M. D., 
has just been published by Otis Clapp, School Street, 
in which the author, at the request of numerous 
friends in this city, gives the results of his practical 
experience in the treatment of this terrible scourge, 
derived in Germany during the epidemic of 1831. He 
says that, while the old school treatment, in Europe, 
has been comparatively powerless, it should be known 
by the public that, according to the most authentic 
statistical accounts from Russia and Germany, the 
mortality under homeopathic treatment has nowhere 
exceeded ten in a hundred, and frequently been less ; 
‘facts which speak volumes in favor of the latter, and 
ought to open the eyes of the public.’ He further 
adds, that, in 1832, the Bavarian government sent Dr. 
Roth, of Munich, to Vienna, for the purpose of making 
inquiries respecting the results of the homeopathic 
treatment in cholera; and he reported that of 1269 
cases treated, 1184 had recovered, and 85 died. The 
object of Dr. Hoffendahl is merely to bring under the 
notice of the public, and of those physicians who do 
not condemn without trial, an exact description of 
the treatment by which the homeeopathie physicians 
in Europe have gained such brilliant results. We 
commend his pamphlet to general attention. 

eer ee ee kee 

Conprrion or THE Prorie or Coton 1x PHnapel- 
pitta. Weare indebted to some unknown friend for 
the transmission of a pamphlet, just from the press, 
entitled ‘A Statistical Inquiry into the Condition of 
the People of Color of the City and Districts of Phila- 
delphia.’ The census which forms the basis of its cal- 
culations and statements was taken near the close of 
the year 1847, at the suggestion and under the direc- 
tion of some members of the Society of Friends. The 
statistics are copious, and probably near approximations 
to the truth. The result—in the language of the com- 
pilers—is certainly interesting and remarkable. It ex- 
hibits the colored population, to a considerable degree, 
sober, industrious and independent; steadily advanc 
ing in wealth and social improvements—supporting 
from its own resources, charitable and religious asso- 
ciations—exercising most of the handicraft arts—de- 
sirous of education and instruction, and possessing all 
the elements of civil respectability and social happiness. 
The circulation of this pamphlet will do much towards 
removing those unjust aspersions which are so freely 
cast upon the free people of color as a class, and those 
cruel prejudices which exist against them in evcry 
community. 
a 

Practica Stavery. The article on this subject, 
which we copy from the Linerty Betr, (see first 
page,) exhibits with great clearness and force, the 
moral efficiency and grandeur of the position occu- 
pied by those who refuse to act politically under the 
present slaveholding Constitution of the United 
States. It is seldom the philosophy of reform is 
ably delineated. We wish its clear-sighted author 
would contribute to our columns, as he may find op- 
portunity. 








Mr. Catwoun Sick Ar Heart. The Washingtoo 
correspondent of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser thus speaks of the effect of Mr. Calhoun’s re 
cent excitement and disappointment :— 

«Mr. Calhoun has so much mental agi- 
tation in the course of the unsuccessful attempt 


° ize a local Southern y, that it has seriously 
his health. At mt two o'clock to-day, 


Mr. Douglass was presenting a new comer from his own 
state to the di i statesman, in the Senate 
chamber, when he suddenly fell in a 





fainting fit. ba 
was supported in the arms of the gentlemen about him 
a few moments, but speedily recovered conscious- 
ness.” 

Later accounts state that Mr. Calhoun has had other 
fainting fits, and is now confined to his room. 
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WHOLE NO. 942. 


use OF RePRESENTATIV 


ceyate anp Ho 
inhabitants of the town of 


esigned, 
duty and 
ENTION OF THE 


ty 


or all of the following reasons : 
e one orm 
e a po 


1 an All-wise Creator t 


has please 


<EIZED, THRUST INTO PRISON, FINED, CONDEMNED TO WORK 


-ELONS IN THE CHAIN-GANG, 


rard O 


States. _o perfectly legal measures to bring these outrages to the notice of the Federal Courts 
een SEVERE PENAL ENACTMENTS ; and the Agents of the Commonwealth, 


yted for this purpose, have been 


siiy aep 
Government 


ere _* 
' t is morally degrading, politica 


Becaus 


rin 


PR ust 
Beca : 


to a juire 


{ fornia ; 
ef f exte 
au, ESPECIALLY,— 

_ Because 

Southern Javeholde rs 


eir fugitiv 


importance of such an act, earnestly request that you will immediately call 
ess} PEOPLE of this Commonwealth, to determine what meas- 
CON iaken to eflect a peaceful SECESSION FROM THE AMERICAN UNION, 


-tion of the citizens of Massachusetts, solely on account of the color of the 


gLOCK AS SLAVES, in contempt of the sovereignty of the State, and in 
: | of that clause of the United States Constitution which declares— The citi- 
~ "State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 


being appealed to in vain, through Congress, for redress. 


+s freedom, to be in partnernership with States glorying in their slavery. 

(ee the allianee of the North with the South, the Stave Power has been 
. the immense territories of Louisiana, Florida, Texas, New Mexico and 
perl and is now plotting for the annexation of the Island of Cuba, mainly for the pur- 


nding and perpetuating its supremacy. 


_by THE COMPROMISES OF THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION, 
: are allowed a slave representation in Congress; the right to hunt and 
. slaves on the soil of Massachusetts; and to demand, in cases of emergency, 








THE LIBERATOR. 








ES OF MASSACHUSETTS: 
, in this State, deeply impressed with the 


o bestow upon them, on visiting the Southern 


AND FREQUENTLY SOLD ON THE 


DRIVEN BACK WITH INSULT AND VIOLENCE: 


lly disastrous, and a glaring paradox, for a 








. Massachusetts to suppress slave insurrections. And, so long as the people of this 

ee aith consent to these compromises, so long will they be morally and politically 
7 _ ble for all the cruelties and horrors of the slave system. 

THE FREE SOIL PARTY. | CONVENTION AT PAWTUCKET. 

Boston, Jan. 12, 1849. According to notice, an Anti-Slavery Convention 

Furey GARRISON | (one of the One Hundred,) assembled in the Odd 

. ne, if your columns are not too crowded, | Fellows’ Hall, Pawtucket, R. I., on Monday evening, 

= . rds in reply to our friend Pillsbury’s| Jan. 15. Daniel Mitchell, of Pawtucket, was chosen 


t iv iew ‘ | 
tion on the disastrous effects of the ‘Free | 


uty. Iam glad my friend has expressed his | 
int 1e Liberator, for I have long felt that he | 
nd Foster occupied an erroneous position, in 
‘Free Soil’ movement. Ihope the mat- | 
be thoroughly examined, for I am sure} 
old organizationists, who deeply la- | 
have seen fit to pursue, | 


now 
re many 
course our friends 


+ to this movement. Far be it from me to| 
fer a quietus to any man’s conscience, for voting 

U. S. Constitution. | 
[ e for many years re garded that act, and etill | 


fraught “with disastrous consequences | 


, as 
slave; but still, I would not refuse to allow, 

hore is a difference in the persons who vote un- 

ha Constitution. Some there are, who hesitate | 

, the guilt of voting, that of voting for the 

himself, so tospeak. Others, w hose consciences | 
» tender, cannot vote for the worst men living, 


ting their votes for men who have some 
| traits in them; as for instance, Martin Van Bu- 
Charles F. Adams, Stephen C. Phillips, Charles 
r, Joshua R. Giddings, John G. Palfrey, &c. 
Now, my friend seems to think it is as great a 
» Vv ste for these men, as it is to vote for that 


CAS 


vralissimo of fallen spirits, Zachary Taylor, and 
yuntrymen’s servant, Lewis Cass! 
[do not so regard it; forif equals are taken from 


uals, the remainders are equal; therefore, Zachary 


‘ 





Tavlor and Martin Van Buren are alike, according to 
Voting under the Constitu- 


equal to voting under the Con- 
Taking, then, from each of these | 
. _ | 
wholes, though equal parts, voting under the Consti- | 


my friend's reasoning. 
tion for Van Buren is 


stitution for Taylor. 


n, and you have left the remainder—Van Buren | 


} 
und Tavlor; which are equal! Now it appears to me, | 
\ 1 


{ 
his assertion of my friend is one great cause of the | 
isastrous effects of the Free Soil party upon old or- | 
ization, of which he speaks. 
A war has sprung up between the two parties, | 
when, it appears to me, there need have been no war. | 


Free Soil men are embittered against some of the | 
ld organizationists, because of these very objections | 
f our friends. For one, I deeply lament it, and I 


nk it is perfect infatuation to continue to make 


Let me quote one or two assertions of a similar 


iaracter, which I have heard lately, and which, I 





k, are doing more to ruin old organization anti- 
ery, than almost any thing else ; at least, as far as 
y nversion of the Free Soil party is concerned. 
l’ardon me for calling names, but I know the friends | 
will not dislike being mentioned—for, of course, they | 
e willing their opinions should be known. Friend | 
Foster, whom I esteem highly, and wish much to see 
what I call righ 
e Gen. Taylor President, than Martin Van 

‘I had rather slavery would be extended 


t upon this subject, says,—‘I had 


ind ‘the Free Soil party, if any thing, is 
s¢ » others, for it is a hypocritical party.’ 
And Mrs. Foster says—‘ I hope the Whigs and Dem- 
rats will come out, and hear us show up the Free 
party.” Now, this I think accounts for a great 
Men 
having fought such a battle of truth, and grap- 

h the lion of slavery so firmly as the Free Soil 

ty have done, do not like to be told, as they pause 
he battle-field, to recover strength for a new 


the difficulty friend Pillsbury alludes to. 


upon this fieree power, that they are worse 
the monster they have been endeavoring to 
What if they have chosen to fight with carnal, 

ver than with spiritual weapons? Does it follow, 
they are worse than, or even as bad as their ene- 
By what mode of reasoning can it be proved, 
men who have sacrificed their political ties, 
hmy friend knows are regarded nearly as sacred 
h relations, in order to oppose the Slave Pow- 
) better than those who continue, not only to 
tain the Constitution, but also to support the two 
‘i parties, from which the ‘Free Soilers’ have 
Is there no merit in leaving off serving the 

» with all the powers of our being, even if we do 
wage as eagerly in the cause of God as we 
cht: Shall.we denounce the awakened and con- 
ted sinner as worse than the scoffer and profane ? 
il we say to the man who now drinks but-a single 
glass a week, that he is worse than he was when roll- 
Ng in the gutter, a miserable drunkard? Is the fre- 
‘enter of the gambling house, brothel and theatre | 
worse than the man who has reformed from these | 
“ungs, although he has not become a perfect Christ- | 
From the first moment I heard of the Free Soil 
movement, I looked upon it with great delight, for I 
t that our labors were being rewarded, and often, | 

is Lhave attended Free Soil mectings, have the tears 


~ 





| 


come tomy eyes as I listened to the declaration of the 
ble truths which I, as an abolitionist, had been for | 
‘ong a time endeavoring to impress upon the peo- 
My heart leaped for joy, and I almost shouted | 

a 1, as Isaw the mighty upheavings of the cut! 
ep of the people's hearts in favor of liberty. I can- 
‘ see how any abolitionist can regard the Free Soil | 
‘movement with other than a favorable eye. We| 
ouzht not to condemn our own children because they 

ot full grown men. 

Is} 





vuld be glad to say much more upon the sub- 

hut I will desist at present. 

Yours for giving ‘ honor to whom honor is due,’ 

C. STEARNS. 

vanndinigfandtltees mei 
CONVENTIONS. 

We would call attention to the Conventions an- 


nounced for Lowe.z, and Concoxp, and Weare, 
New Hampshire. 








unrepented sin will inevitably bring upon it. 





to preside, and Samuel May, Jr. of Boston, was cho- 
sen Secretary. 

Mr. May, as General Agent of the Massachusetts A. 
S. Society, (to which was delegated the duty of carry- 
ing forward the One Hundred Conventions,) briefly 
explained the character and objects of the meeting. 

Parker Pitispury then addressed the meeting, 
showing by numerous facts the guilt and self-degra- 
dation both of the Democratic and Whig parties, in 
regard to the Annexation of Texas, the War with 
Mexico, and the Extension of Slavery. He exposed 
the cowardly and worldly spirit of the American 
church, and its chief priests and dignitaries, in con- 
senting to those acts, and in glorying and almost can- 
Onizing the perpetrators of them, even the most bloody 
It was a sorrowful picture of the incon- 
sistencies and sins of the American people, and of 
their leaders in Church and State, and of the prevail- 
ing indifference as to this great wickedness, showing 
a people ‘ dead in trespasses and sins.’ The audience 
appeared deeply interested, and the hall became 
well filled during his speech. 

Lucy Srone followed. She referred to the elo- 
quent and conclusive speech which had just been made, 
and asked if every one present did not feel and know 
that those were words of ‘ soberness and truth.’ And 
yet how many would go away and say, ‘It is naught, 
it is naught,’ and would try to throw off the respon- 
sibility from themselves, and upon their political lead- 


and brutal. 


ers, their religious teachers, the Government, or the 
Nation, (for the vile doctrine of ‘ organic’ sin has been 
taught in the churches.) But it is too late for this; 
these sins and crimes cannot be thus thrown off upon 
others’ shoulders. They who have upheld, justified 
and voted for these men and measures are accounta- 
ble for them, and to a strict account will they be held 
by a righteous God, who will call individuals and not 
nations to His bar. She spoke of the prevailing ten- 
dency to receive ideas and opinions as by inheritance, 
and of the little independent thought and action there 
is amongst us. 

Samvet May spoke of the charge, often brought 
against Abolitionists, of a want of patriotism. He 
defended them from this charge, averring that they 
were the real enemies of the country, and of her best 
interests, who ‘would not see her faults,’ but de- 
ceived the people with flattery and falsehood. He 
spoke also of the light in which our example, in sus- 
taining and extending Slavery, is viewed by the 
friends of free and popular institutions in the Old 
World. To them the example of our country is an 
impediment and stumbling block, furnishing the ty- 
rant and his tools with a ready argument against re- 
publicanism, and making this ‘ model republic’ a by- 
word and a reproach. 

Mrs. Soruta Lirtie spoke of the necessity of a 
firm and correct religious faith in sustaining the cross 
which the Anti-Slavery laborer must take, and in or- 
der to know those consolations which are indispensa- 
ble in the trials sure to attend him. 

On motion, a Committee of Business was appointed 
by the Chair, consisting of S, May, Jr., Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Chase and P. Pillsbury. 

Ray Porrer (himself a minister,) said he believed 
that Parker Pillsbury and his friends had told more 
truth this evening, here, than nine-tenths of the min- 
isters in the State had preached for a twelvemonth. 
He approved of the remarks of Sophia Little respect- 
ing the vital importance of a living faith in God, in 
order to discharge and bear up under the severe and 
painful task which the Anti-Slavery reformer has to 
do. He expressed his conviction that the political 
and ecclesiastical parties of the land are beyond all hope 
of redemption, and that God will rend them all in 
pieces. 

Adjourned to Tuesday, 10 A. M. 


Turspay A. M. 

Met according to adjournment, Daniel Mitchell iu 
the Chair, and were called to order at 11 o'clock. 
Samucl May, as one of the Business Committee, re- 
ported the three following Resolutions : 
1. Resolved, That the hope of the slave, and of the 
Anti-Slavery cause, has long since ceased to be in the 
American Churches, whose course and position prove 
them to be the strongest ‘ Bulwarks of Slavery,’ or in 
those politieal parties which vie with each other in 
subservience to the slave power. 
2. That notwithstanding the encouragement which 
we may perceive in the formation and rapid growth 
of the Free Soil Party, we still must declare our want 
of confidence in the measures by which that party 
proposes to atcomplish their professed object, viz. 
the overthrow of the Slave Power in the land; inas- 
much as, like other parties, they confederate with the 
man-stealer, and take the oath to support a Constitu- 
tion which, in the words of Daniel Webster, gives 
‘solemn guarantees’ to Slavery. 
3. Resolved, therefore, That in the faithful procla- 
mation of the truth and law of God, in an awakened 
and living conscience, and in a general repentance and 
forsaking of sia, by the men and women of this land, 
is the only hope of the slave’s redemption, and of the 
rescue of the country from that infamy and ruin which 


Parker Pillsbury, of the same Committee, present- 
ed the following resolution : 


4. Resolved, That Anti-Slavery is not a mere creed | Zachary Taylor he called a murderer; yet he helped 
or profession, BUT A Lire: not alone the passage | elect him to the highest seat in this nation! 


of resolutions, the declaration of sentiments, the adop- 
tion of mottos, or signing petitions, protests or remon- 


unawed by threats, untrammelled by sects or parties, 
unseduced by favors or flatteries, and unbribed by 
gains—a renouncing, in fact, as well as in form, all 





= A letter from Henry Grew, of Philadelphia, in 
reply to Henry C. Wright, will be given next week. 


voluntary supports of governments, constitutions, 


strances,—but 4 living adherence to vital principles, | slavery scriptural; therefore he voted as he prays. 


port or sanction is given to the slave system; and no 
abolitionist should consider himself as worthy of the 
name, who votes or holds office under an oath or af- 
firmation to support the Constitution and government 
of this country, or who countenances the worship of 
any sect in religion, that does not thus separate itself 
from all connexion therewith. 

Mr. Prutsuvry spoke in support of the resolntion ; 
showing how everything else had been made to give 
way before slavery, while the chief end of the Gov- 
ernment seemed to be to glorify slavery, and prolong 
it forever. So the Church is ever ready to bridge 
over, with compromises, the great gulf which God has 
set between right and wrong, sin and holiness, false- 
hood and truth. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Redlon spoke of the absolute neces- 
sity that we be prepared to make sacrifice of whatev- 
er the world esteems, and even to become of no repu- 
tation. Adjourned to 2, P. M. 


AFTERNOON. 
Opened with singing an anti-slavery song. Theres- 
olutions were again read, and Mr. Waugh of Pawtuck- 
et addressed the meeting. 
A young man here arose and commenced reading an 
essay upon slavery and anti-slavery, and though pro- 
posing to offer but a few remarks, he occupied more 
than half an hour. It was a medley of superficial and 
ill-digested thoughts, coming to the conclusion that 
the condition of the slave is as good now as it can at 
present be, and exhorting us to wait the slow progress 
of time and the gradual developements of nature ; 
though, on being afterwards questioned, he rather drew 
back from this position, 
At the close of the reading, Mrs. Sophia Little arose 
and uttered a most indignant and overwhelming re- 
buke of the young man, and of the shallow and unfeel- 
ing views he had allowed himself to express. 
- S. May, Lucy Stone, P. Pillsbury, Mrs Redlon and 
others continued the discussion, when an adjournment 
was had to 7 o’clock. 
EVENING. 
Opened with singing; the hall being filled to its ut- 
most capacity. 
Samuel May addressed the Convention in support 
of the resolutions, showing what marked success had 
attended the faithful and fearless proclamation of the 
truth by the American A. 8. society and its supporters. 
Wm. Adams made some remarks in no way bearing 
upon the objects of the meeting. After again bring- 
ing forward his indefinite but seemingly grave charges 
against the abolitionists of Pawtucket, he sat down. 
Ray Potter said he must bear his testimony against 
the wickedness (as he must call it) of the charges 
made against the abolitionists of the place, by Mr. 
Adams. He was far from thinking and acting with 
them, in all respects, but as to their moral character, 
he must say it was above reproach. 
P. Pillsbury then addressed the meeting in a most 
interesting manner, holding the attention of the large 
audience throughout, and evidently impressing them 
deeply with the importance of his views. He spoke 
mainly to the young men present, showing them how 
they were duped and led away by their political and 
ecclesiastical guides, and exhorting them to become 
true men, independent, fearless, honest, and doers of 
the right. . 
The convention throughout was a very interesting 
one, and highly satisfactory to the friends of the anti- 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr., 
Secretary. 


slavery cause. 


i 


CONVENTION IN FALL RIVER. 
Frienp GARRISON: 
The Convention was held in this place according 
to appointment, commencing in Union Hall, on Sat- 
urday evening, Jan. 13th, and continuing through the 
next day and evening in the Town Hall. 
The meeting was organized by the choice of J. M. 
Aldrich, President, and R. Adams, Secretary. 
S. May, Jr., Dr. I. Fiske, Amasa Bailey and P. Pills- 
bury, were appointed a business committee, which re- 
ported the following resolutions, viz : 
Resolved, That the Religion and the Church which 
countenance and fellowship slavery, inasmuch as they 
uphold the ‘sum of all villanies,’ are the most deadly 
foes to Christ, and the most unblushing infidels to his 
religion any where to be found; and can in no case, 
themselves, receive the countenance or fellowship of 
any honest or Christian man. 
Resolved, That, notwithstanding the unbelief and 
opposition of politicians about us, we yet maintain, 
that there is no other way in which the people of the 
Free States can be saved from abject subserviency to 
the Slave Power, and from a complete wreck of prin- 
ciple and conscience, except in A DISSOLUTION 
OF THE UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
Resolved, therefore, That we hereby re-affirm our 
great principle of ‘NO UNION WITH SLAVE- 
HOLDERS,’ and summon every humane, honest, 
and God-fearing soul, to come to this standard of 
truth and right. 
The resolutions were discussed by 8S. May, Jr., Lucy 
Stone, P. Pillsbury, and S. Brooke, in a manner 
highly interesting and instructive, showing our polit- 
ical and religious connexion with slavery, and the ob- 
ligation resting upon us practically to adopt the 
principle of ‘No Union with Slaveholders.’ 

Miss Stone, in the course of her excellent remarks 
on Sunday evening, alluded to the active participation 
of the Whig ladies in the late political campaign, in a 
manner that should have mantled with shame the 
checks of those who thus proved themselves so rec- 
reant to principle, and the generous promptings of 
humanity. 

The storm on Saturday evening, and the burning of 
the ‘ Empire State,’ causing repeated alarms, and the 
long-continued exertions of our citizens, prevented as 
numerous an attendance as there would otherwise 
have been; but the want of numbers appeared in no 
wise to detract from the interesting character of the 
meeting. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. M. ALDRICH. 


— 


THE CLERGY —HOW THEY VOTED. 
Watruam, Jan. 8, 1849. 
Frrenp GARRISON : 

I have seen one or two calls, through the columns 
of the Liberator, for the names of the clergymen in 
this State, who voted, and how they voted, at the last 
Presidential election. I feel glad that the call has 
been made. I hope it will be responded to without 
delay ; for it will, I think, practically prove what you 
have long told your readers, viz: that the clergy, as 
a body, are in the way of the abolition of slavery. 

As it regards Waltham, two out of the four cler- 
gymen here voted for Zachary Taylor; and if youcan 
find any stronger proof of one’s infidelity to anti-sla- 
very principles, than to vote for such a monster as 
Taylor, bring it on; for I know of none. I will now 
give you the names of the clergy of this place :— 
Rey. Thomas Hill, Unitarian, voted for Zachary Tay- 
lor. Rev. John Whitney, Orthodox, voted for Zach- 
ary Taylor. Rev. Thomas G. Farnsworth, Univer- 
salist, voted for Lewis Cass. Rev. Mr. Sanborn, Metho- 
dist, voted for Martin Van Buren. 

One word as it regards these men. Mr. Hill did, 


Mexican war, denouncing that war as murderous, 
and all who were engaged in it as guilty of murder. 


Mr. Whitney was more consistent than his Unita- 
rian neighbor; for he believes war to be right, and 


The next is Mr. Farnsworth, and he is what the 
Boston Republican would call a dough-face, rightly 


named. 
The other gentleman, Mr. Sanborn, is more unfor- 


nearly two years ago, preach a Sermon against the 


they lost not a single sheep (it should be goat) from 


and ‘not for men,’ lost one of the best Taylor goats in 


Taylor. 
I have endeavored to give you a true account of the 
votes of the clergy in this town. I hope other towns 
will do the same, that the friends of freedom may soon 
know how much they have to depend upon from this 
class of men. ; 
Yours,, 








A SUBSCRIBER. 








Wasuineton, Jan. 21. 
The Union of to-day contains official despatches, 
just received from California, with dates down to Nov. 
16th : they fully confirm the most extravagent accounts 
of the gold diggings. Com. Jones states that sending 
troops there would be absurd, as nothing could pre- 
vent their desertion. 

The Indians are so anxious to obtain spirits that they 
frequently give an ounce of gold for asingle glass. 

Com. Jones states that considerable anarchy prevails 
in the fleet, the officers having been attacked with the 
fever. Many of the petty officers and men have de- 
serted, and gone in search of the gold. Much sickness 
is said to prevail, although as yet no deaths have been 
reported. ‘ 

The gold is found increasing in size and quality dai- 
ly. Lumps are found weighing from one to two 
pounds. Several had been heard of, weighing as high 
as sixteen, and one twenty-five pounds! Many men who 
were poor in June, are now worth $20,000, by dig- 
ging and trading with the Indians. A hundred dol- 
lars a day is the average amount realized from July to 
October. Half the diggers are sick with fevers, though 
not many deaths have occurredamongthem. TheIn- 
dians readily give an ounce of gold for a common calico 
sh rt. Others are selling for ten dollars each in spe- 
cie. The gold regions extend over a tract of 300 miles, 
and it was not known that it did not extend a thou- 
sand. 

Many vessels are deserted by captain, cook and sea- 
men. The ship Isaac Walton offered discharged sol- 
diers fifty dollars per month to go to Callao, which was 
refused! She was supplied by government sailors. 
All the naval vessels on the coast are short of hands— 
the ship Ohio wants 160 to make up her complement. 
Oregon and the Sandwich Islands are pouring their 
population into California; nearly the whole of the 
Third artillery have deserted. Provisions are scarce 
and high ; board four dollars a day; washing six dol- 
lars a dozen; merchants’ clerks get from $2000 to 
$3000 a year. 


Snovettine Gotp. A gentleman whosent out five 
dozen of shovels to California, some time ago, realised 
$4000 in gold dust therefor. 


Mr. Wm. Faulkner of the Norwich (Conn.) News. 
left on the 15th inst., for California. He takes out 
with him a printing press, types, printing paper, a 
two story house, and provisions for himself and party 
for a year and a half. 


Fortunes Soon Mane. We understand that Lieut. 
Frisby, of the Albany Company attached to the New 
York Regiment, has written to his family that he has 
accummulated $200,000 worth of gold dust. It will 
be remembered that the whale ship Washington, of 
New London, which put into Monterey at the time of 
the first breaking out of the gold fever, was deserted 
by all her crew. A letter has been recently received 
at New London, from one of these runaway gold 
seekers, stating that ‘the shabbiest sheep of the Wash- 
ington’s crew has got $150,000 worth of gold, and I 
have got much more.’—N. Y. Tribune. 


Tue Bakers Harp at Work. The New York 
Tribune says that the number of vessels up for the 
gold region is so great that the bakers of ship-bread, 
though working day and night, are unable to supply 
the demand, and many vessels are consequently de- 
tained beyond their appointed time. The amount of 
bread manufactured has averaged 50,000 lbs. per day 
since the first of December last, or more than 2,000,- 
000 in all. 


SrarvaTion rv Catrrornta. Mr. J. Parker of Bos- 
ton, publishes the following extract from a letter just 
received from his brother in California, as a caution 
to those going to take a full supply of provisions 
with them :— 

‘A state of distress and suffering prevails here such 
as the world probably never beforesaw. People were 
so eager to get gold, that they only thought how to 
get here. Thousands upon thousands have rushed 
here, bringing no provisions with them, trusting 
wholly for their supplies from what could be obtained 
here. There was none raised here. All rushed to 
the mines. The supply brought from abroad is most- 
ly exhausted, and hundreds have already died, and 
thousands more will die from starvation and by the 
hand of each other. Sickness rages as famine in- 
creases—and men have become demons goaded to in- 
sanity by hunger, andif you have any regard for a 
brother, for God’s sake shipme some provisions to 
San Francisco soon as possible, or I die of starvation.’ 


Mexico. The papers are full of accounts of the 
ravages committed by the Indians. The Monitor of 
the 20th ult., mentions that a party of seventy sava- 
ges attacked on the 7th the mining town of San Lu- 
cas, killed twenty of the inhabitants and wounded 
many others, and carried off eight captives, with a 
large number of horses and mules. A few hours af- 
terwards, the same party plundered the rancho of San 
Augustin, and before night robbed an atajo near Gua- 
gojito. 

The next day the same scenes of rapine were con- 
tinned at other places in the vicinity, and the names 
of killed, and wounded, and captured are recorded in 
the papers. ‘ Alas, for the poor inhabitants,’ exclaims 
the Monitor, ‘who have no security fo, their lives, 
their property, or the honor of their fafhilies.’ 


Tue Pacurco Case. The bill to pay the heirs of 
Pacheco for the slave taken during the Florida war, 
prevailed on Friday, 101 to 96. The correspondent of 
the Evening Post says :— 

The following is a list of members from the free States 
who voted to pay to the tawny colored claimants of this 
black man one thousand dollars—Clapp, Clark, Ham- 
mons, Williams of Maine, 4; Birdsall, Maclay, Ni- 
choll, Murphy, and Tallmadge of New York, 5; Bra- 
dy, Bridges, Brodhead, Brown, C. J. Ingersoll, Levin, 
Mann, of Pennsylvania, 7; Cummins, Ritchie, Tay- 
lor, of Ohio,3; Dunn, Thompson, of Indiana, 2; 
McClernand, Richardson, Illinois, 2; Lynde, of Wis- 
consin, 1. Total from the free States, twenty. 

There were 32 absentees—14 from the North and 
18 from the South. 


ABouition IN DELawanre. 
Hen’s Chicken thus remarks ; 

* We have never advocated abolition. We want all 
the States where slavery exists to abolish it in their 
own good time. But it is the extension and ny 
gating this human curse that we oppose; and we be- 
lieve there are few Delawarians, except slave dealers 
or slave catchers, who do not think as we do. We, 
however, want slavery abolished in our own State 
upon reasonable terms for the benefit of the whites.’ 


The Wilmington Blue 


Western Sreamers Lost. The Pittsburg Journal 
gives an account of 55 steamboats lost during the past 
year, on the Western rivers alone. Of this aggre- 
gate there were 


Snagged, 24 
Lost by collision, 6 
Boilers exploded, 5 
Burnt, 19 

55 


Of the whole number there were raised 
and restored to service but 3 
This leavesa clear loss of 52 steamers, precisely 
one boat per week for one year. 


Reyo.tmnc Barvariry. A private letter received 
in Pittsburg, from Helena, Arkansas, relates a cir- 
cumstance of revolting barbarity : 

«A steamboat touched at the wharf, and landed a 
man, his wife and child, suffering with cholera. It 
was raining at the time, and the man, enfeebled by dis- 
ease , fell into the river before he reached the shore. 
He finally struggled out, and sick as he was, began 
searching for a place of shelter. Not a door was 
opened for him: the hotels refused him admittance. 
At length he found a shed which afforded him some 
sort of shelter from the rain. Here he took his wife 
and child—and in a few hours, the whole of them 
were dead.’ 


Brvrauiry on. Surpsoarp. A _ colored seaman 
named Levin Bailey has entered a complaint against 
Capt. Sturgis, of the barque Mary Ann Barney, of 
Augusta, Me., charging him with cruel treatment on 
board his vessel in ton Harbor. 
he was ironed and placed in the run, where, before 
he was released, his hands and feet were frozen so as 
to render them useless. 


A Casz or Conscience. A gentleman of 
this city, some two years ago, while at the Gymnasium, 
Boylston Hall. had stolen from the dressing room a 
valuable gold watch—since which time no trace had 
been obtained of the same till Tuesday evening last, 
when a watch was sent to theloser, of greater value 
than the one he lost, with an anonymous note, request- 








| antens, end segees and forms of religion, whose sup- 


tunate than either of his more sinful brethren. While 


in 1847.— Boston Atlas. 


their fold, he, in voting for ‘principles,’ as he said, =e from Kingston, Ja., to Dec, 19, furnishes the 
his society. He (the goat) gives no other reason for | states that informatien had been received from Sierra 
stepping out, than that his minister did not vote for | Leone of the liberation of eleven hundred Africans, 
but they positively refused to come to Jamaica, say- 
ing there was no encouragement for them in that 


Bailey states that | gi: 


ing him to accept it as a recompense for the one taken |of his death—which was probably occasioned by an 


From Jamarca anp Arnica. An arrival at Balti- 


The Kingston Morning Journal of the 18th ult. 


AS seven hundred Africans on board, 
: by the Dolphin ; five hundred were 
se, of whom twenty-five died on 


Convention. A Convention of 
ilored Freemen of the State of Ohio has been 
in session in this city for several days, and is numer- 
ously attended by intelligent and respectable men 
from all parts of the State. It was organized on 
Wednesday, in the Methodist Episcopal Church on 
Long street, by the appointment of Charles Langston, 
+» of Chillicothe, as President, with the usual 
number of Presidents and Secretaries. On Thurs- 
day evening, pursuant to permission obtained for that 
purpose, the Convention met in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives. The meeting itself, aside from the un- 
usually interesting nature of the exercises, is an inci- 
dent in our history well worthy of reflection and _re- 
mark. The colored man has been allowed to come 
up, without insult and without reproach—to enter in- 
to a place hitherto deemed sacred to the white man 
alone, and standing there to plead his right to be 
deemed a man.— Columbus Journal. 


Trve Procress. The people of Massachusetts 
voluntarily taxed themselves last year, one million of 
dollars for the support of the Common Schools. 
There is not a native born child in the State, old 
enough to learn, who cannot read and write. In Bos- 
ton $200,000 was expended in building school houses, 
during the three months preceding April last. With- 
in the past year, individuals have given $200,000 to 
Harvard College. ‘The State is building a reform 
school for vagrant and exposed children, at a cost of 
$100,000. The State educates all the deaf, dumb and 
blind, and has established a school for idiots. 


Pavperism iv Massacuvsetts. It appears from the 
annual returns of the Overseers of the Poor, for the 
past year, that the number of persons relieved or 
supported by the 174 alms-houses in the State of 
Massachusetts, was 18,693, at an expense of $372,- 
794,75. More than one-half of the whole number 
were probably made so by intemperance in themselves 
or others. The number of insane relieved or support- 
ed was 611, and of idiots 374. 


Fine i Porttanp. About 1 o’ciock Thursday 
morning, fire was discovered in store No. 29 Long 
wharf, Portland, occupied by Mr. Nathan Winslow 
for the purpose of preserving and putting up lobsters. 
The entire block, consisting of four stores, was soon 
enveloped in flames, and consumed, with all its con- 
tents. The fire also spread to tho next store below, 
which was also mostly destroyed. 


Pronasie Suicipr. A man. by the name of Law- 
rence died suddenly last evening on the premises of 
Harry Martin, next door to the Washington Market. 
It is reported that he took laudanum—whether acci- 
dental or otherwise is not known. This Pete Law- 
rence, as he was familiarly called, it will be recollect- 
ed by most of our citizens, was strongly suspected of 
murdering a girl by throwing her off the dock some 
years ago in company with Smut Winchell. They were 
tried for the offence and acquitted. Both we believe 
have met with sudden and violent deaths. The for- 
mer by his own hands, and the latter by drowning.— 
Troy Budget. 


A Disastrous Passage. The packet ship Monte- 
zuma, Captain Lowber, which arrived yesterday from 
Liverpool after a most disastrous passage of 57 days, 
encountered a succession of hurricanes, and was visit- 
ed by pestilence and frost in addition. She had nearly 
350 passengers, twenty of whom died of small pox, 
twenty-two were taken ashore to the hospital sick of 
ship fever, six of the crew had their hands frost-bitten, 
and one seaman was lost overboard.—N. Y. Mirror 
16¢A inst. 


Ratner Orp Brevs To we Parrntnc. A Mr. Bergen, 
a pensioner, who had lost an eye in battle, and been 
married nine times, was united in marriage recently 
in England, to a Mrs. Mary Down, who had also lost 
an eye in a fight, and who had previously had five 
husbands. The ages of the two reached 160 years; 
the age of the bridesmaid was 84 years. 


Bartiwore. The assessed value of the property in 
the city, liable to taxation for city purposes, for the 
year 1849, is $78,831,965—showing an increase of the 
corrected assessment for 1848, of the sum of 
$2,332,354. 


Martiniave. In this French Island, Gov. Broaf 
has appointed M. Johannet, a gentleman of color, to 
be the Provisional Director of the interior, in the 
room of M. Remy Neris, resigned. There had been 
some fearful agitation of the popular spirit in St. 
Pierre. 


Ovr or Dancer. A Paris Journal states that a 
deputy condemned to die at Lyons, had attempted 
suicide, first by poison, and then by knife; ‘ but,’ 
adds the editor, ‘medical assistance being obtained, 
he is now out of danger, and will to-morrow undergo 
the sentence of the law!" 


Surrocaton. ‘Three men lost their lives, on Thurs- 
day, in Albany, by suffocation while repairing a well. 


Porttanp. The city of Portland now contains a 
population of 19,000, being an increase of more than 
20 per cent. since 1845, 


Wuere tue Taxes Ortarnate. The whole amount 
expended by our city fathers in fitting out the Mexican 
volunteers, the funeral obsequies of the officers, and 
the presentation of medals, did not fall short of $16,000 
—WN. FY. Eve. Post. 


Hyprornonia, The Boston Times states that a mad 
dog was killed on Thursday morning on Vinal’s wharf; 
and that three persons were bitten by a dog, said to be 
mad, last week in Hingham. 


Morrauity iy Barnapors. Advices from this is- 
land state there had been great mortality among the 
troops ; 7 officers, and 170 privates belonging to the 
77th and 66th regiments, had died ; 13 officers and 14 
privates were on the sick list. The paymaster’s wife 
and three children had died. 


Aw Incorroration or Lapres. A bill for the in- 
corporation of thirty ladies into the Newark Orphan’s 
Asylum Association is pending before the New Jersey 
legislature, and has passed to a third reading. 


Missouri. According to a census taken in 1848, the 
State of Missouri contains a total population of 588,- 
971, of which 268,503 are white males, 241,932 white 
females, 1779 free colored persons, and 76,577 slaves. 
The population of St. Louis City is 54,052. 


Frarrvt Morrauity. A letter to the New Orleans 
Picayune, dated Fort Lavaca, Texas, Dec. 25, says 
that 96 men belonging to the 8th regiment of U.S. In- 
fantry, numbering 450 men, had fallen victims to the 
cholera. Among them was Lieut. Denny. 


Srgampoat Accrpent AND Loss or Lire. The 
steamer Richland, loaded with cotton, has been blown 
up between Cheraw and Georgetown, and burnt to 
the water’s edge. Eight or ten persons had been 
killed. 

Gvapatovrr. It is said that the French Govern- 
ment will pay the late owners of slaves in Guadaloupe 
at the rate of about seventy dollars per head, excepting 
for children under five years, and those aged above 
sixty. This will be received by them in ten years, at 
seven dollars each year. 


Goop. The House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton on Thursday, in committee of the whole, voted in 
a Proviso to the General Appropriation bill to abolish 
flogging in the navy. ‘The proviso was adopted by a 
vote of nearly three to one. 


Hyproruosia Miss Sarah Crehore, formerly of this 
city, died at Castleton, Vt., on Friday last, of hydro- 
hobia. She was bitten on the foot in September last, 
at Newton Corner. 


Tue Mississtrr1 Frozen.—The great river of the 
West has been frozen over, this last week, about from 
St. Louis to within twenty-five miles of Cairo. The 
ice, however, was not thick. 


=" Accounts from the seat of the civil war in 
Transylvania are too horrible for belief. One of the 
leaders ; is was skinned alive, and his 
lungs then torn out. Another was crucified, his eyes put 
out, and before he expired, his arms and legs chopped 
off. The consequence is, that no quarter is asked or 


ven. 

In the Military Hospital at Regen, they burnt out 
the eyes of the unha) sick soldiers with scaldin’ 
pitch, broke their limbs at every joint, and then left 
them to die the most torturing death that can be con- 
ceived. 

t# On Tuesday , Isaiah Chase, a worthy 
member of the society of Friends, standing in his 
house, suddenly fell backwards and instantly expired. 
He had been somewhat indisposed for a day or two; 
but that indisposition is supposed to be not the cause 


r 


tg Judge Dicky, of Chicago, has decided that the 
master of a slave escaping into Illinois, has the right 
to remove said slave, of Illinois statutes to 
the contrary, which he to be unconstitutional. 


An Irishman, John Griffin, came to his death in 
New York on Saturday, from the effects of chloroform 


which had been administered to him, with a view to 


alleviate his sufferings while undergoi i . 
ao a ss ergoing a surgical op 


ty The Printers’ Festival in New York on Wed- 
nesday evening was a grand affair. Washington 
Irving, Wm. C. Bryant, N. P. Willis and other dis- 
tinguished characters were present. The toasts, songs, 
speeches, &c., were first rate. 


te The report of Gen. Cass being elected to the 
U.S. Senate ftom Michigan is incorrect. The House 
nominated him on the 9th inst., but on the 11th the 
Senate voted to postpone the subject indefinitely. 
There is an overwhelming majority of Democrats in 
that body, as well as in the House. 


f° A free soil convention has lately been held in 
Columbus, Ohio, in which the Hon. Benj. Tappan, 
late U.S. Senator from that State, was one of the 
most prominent members. ‘The Buffalo platform was 
adopted. 


t For eighteen successive years. the militia ex- 
penses of Pennsylvania have largely exceeded the 
revenue, (the average annual excess being twenty- 
five thousand dollars,) and in this short time four hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars have been spent for 


no good, 
Saas =a 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Financial Committee of the Liberator desire 
to call the attention of subscribers to the terms of 
the paper, at this time, in order that there may be no 
occasion for misunderstanding or just complaint. 
The terms are $250 per annum; but, in order to 
promote punctuality, as well as to make the pecuni- 
ary tax upon each subscriber as light as practicable, 
50 cents will be deducted, in case payment be made 
within three months from the time of subscribing, or 
the expiration of each subscription year. To save 
this amount should be the aim of every subscriber ; 
but if, through forgetfulness, or any other cause, he 
forfeits it, he must blame no one but himself. Those 
who subscribe for a newspaper ought to know and 
remember on what terms they do so; and for them 
to object to an enforcement of the terms, when they 
have neglected to comply with them, is equally un- 
reasonable and unjust. The Committee have in- 
structed the General Agent to abide by the rule laid 
down, in regard to advance payment; so that none, 
who allow three months to elapse without forward- 
ing the money, may expect to receive the paper for 
a less sum than the full price—$250. As the re- 
ceipts of the past year have not been sufficient to 
coyer the usual expenses, it is respectfully urged upon 
delinquent subscribers to transmit what they owe, 
without delay ; and upon those who have hitherto 
aimed to pay in advance, to continue to set an exam- 
ple at once cheering and comméndable. 

It has long been a standing rule of this paper, 
though hitherto not strictly enforced, that no account 
should be suffered to become delinquent to a greater 
extent than one year. We wish our friends to un- 
derstand that (> this rule will now be strictly con- 
formed to. We shall keep this paragraph perma- 
nently inserted until the end of this month, deeming 
that to be a sufficient notice, and hoping that all who 
feel an interest in supporting the paper, will see to it 
that their accounts become not delinquent beyond 
one year,—or, at least, that they will not complain if, 
after this month, their papers are stopped. 

















DIED—In Southampton, (Mass.) on Saturday last, 
Jan. 20th, Mr. Hinam P. Ranpotrn, in the 45th 
year of his age. It was only a few days ago that this 
‘noblest work of God, an honest man,’ was with us in 
» our family circle, in this city, in all the vigor and 
strength of a lusty manhood, in the full enjoyment of 
life, and apparently at a remote distance from death. 
On his return home, he was seized with a violent at- 
tack of the prevailing influenza, which quickly ter- 
minated ina fatal manner. He was an_ earnest, 
outspoken witness in the cause of God and bleeding 
humanity—a fearless advocate of all the reforms of 
the age, as opportunity presented—a clear discerner 
between a hollow, formal and pharisaical religion, and 
that which Jesus came to propagate—one who, for 
conscience sake, had repudiated the slaveholding, 
war-making government under which he lived, and 
abandoned an equally corrupt and oppressive church, 
that he might be indeed ‘the Lord’s freeman,’ In 
him the slave ever found a friend, brother, vindica- 
tor. The intelligence of his sudden removal comes 
to us with an almost stunning effect; but he was 
ready for the transition, and rising on the wings of 
faith and hope could triumphantly exclaim—‘O 
Death ! where is thy sting? O Grave! Where is thy 
victory ?—Epb. Limeraror. 





ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS. 


LOWELL. 
Sunday, January 28. 
CONCORD, N. H. 
Wednesday evening, January 31, and Thursday, 
February 1. 
WEARE, N. H. 
Saturday evening and Sunday, Feb. 3 and 4. 


{% The above Conventions will be attended by 
Parker Pitispury and Lucy Srone, Agents of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. That at Con- 
cord will also be attended by Samver May, Jr. 

— 
LECTURES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

te Parker Pitissvry and Lucy Stone, (Agents 
attending the One Hundred Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tions in New-England,) will lecture in AUBURN, 
N. H, on Monday and Tuesday evenings, January 29 
and 30. 





NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Worcester (North) 
County Anti-Slavery Society will be held at Fitch- 
burg, on Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 17 and 18, com- 
menting at 1 o'clock, P. M., on Saturday. The Mass. 
Society holds one of the Hundred Conventions at the 
same time and place. Among the speakers expected 
to attend are Samucl May, Jr., Lucy Stone, Adin 
Ballou, and Parker Pillsbury. 

Let all the abolitionists of Worcester North set 
apart those days as sacred to the cause of the slave. 
We hope to see all the old familiar faces of friends that 
have toiled in the cause for years, and are hoping to 
rejoice in the triumphs of liberty over slavery in our 
country. If we were clanking our chains, and felt 
the iron of slavery in,our own souls, how should we 
rejoice in any friendly attempt to rescue us from the 


grasp of tyranny! 
JOSHUA T. EVERETT, 
President of the County Society. 


The Chinese Polishing Irons. 


\ RS. MARY ANN B. COOK, the inventor of 
JV this Iron, has received her patent for the same 
from Washington. It is now offered to the public, and 
may be had at 198 Washington street, 42 Brom- 
field strect. 7 ; 

They will give a higher polish to linen or cotton 
than can be given by any other whatever. han Soe 
good for ironing or polishing muslin, and are cacu ted 
to be used for any purpose the common iron is 
for. In fact, they iron better than any thing else. 

P. S. Nothing more than good common starch is 
necessary. 

Jan. 12. tf 


BARKER & CHASE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND PILOT 


BREAD, 


43 COMMERCIAL-STREET, 
BOSTON. 

















HENRY A. BAKER, 
ALBERT M. CHASE. 





affection of the heart.—Lynn News 
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t& The two following poetical effusions were writ- 
ten for the Anti-Slavery Bazaar, in Faneuil Hall, by 
riends of freedom in the old world. 

f ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 
Ve friends of liberty, all hail! 
May your endeavors never fail 
In freedom’s sacred cause ! 
May blessings e’er attend your course, 
In striving to uproot all force, 
And stern oppression’s laws ! 


Yours is a noble task, my friends ! 

And God his gracious favor lends 
To speed ye on your way, 

Until you reach the blessed goal, 

When ev'ry dark, benighted soul, 
Shall hail bright freedom’s ray. 


Oh! may He speed the time when all 

Their fellow-men shall brethren call, 
And the deep wrong remove ; 

When the dark chains of slavery 

Give place to sacred liberty, 
And bonds of holy love! 

Oh! it were happiness to bind 

In such bright chains all human kind, 
And set each captive free ; 

For when oppressions all shall cease, 

And this fair world be fill’d with peace, 
Like heav’n on earth "twill be! M. 





A VOICE FROM OLD ENGLAND. 
Americans, will you regard a voice, 
That comes across the sea from Britain’s shore? 
How would it make a stranger’s heart rejoice, 
To win to Freedom’s cause one friend the more ! 


You hold the truth of man’s equality, 

That none to be oppressive have a right ; 
Then how can you so inconsistent be, 

As to enslave because you have the might ? 


If all are equal, and if none haye right 
To be unjust or cause another pain, 
How then can you God's laws eternal blight, 
And round the negro throw vile Slavery’s chain ? 


Is not the negro human? Is his heart 
Incapable of love, his mind of thought ? 
Do you not fear instruction to impart 
To him? Or cannot he be taught ? 


You know, you also know that Slavery, 

In which you hold three millions of your kind, 
Has, of necessity. invariably, 

A tendency to brutalize the mind. 


The noblest natures exercise their power 
To bless the wretched, and support the weak ; 
But you upon the weak and wretched lower ; 
The ‘ bruised reed’ you scruple not to break. 


How will you answer at the bar of God, 

For having made a fellow-man a slave ? 
Can you endure the terrors of his rod? 

His deep, determined anger can you brave ? 


Arise ! to captive myriads freedom speak ! 
Gladden the spirit of each abject slave ! 
Nought is more fiendlike than to oppress the weak, 
Nor aught more godlike than to bless and save. 
Bristol, (Eng.) 
i is 
From the Univerceelum. 


PETER AND THE ANGEL. 


BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Sleep, cradling in its arms the wearied world, 
Hushed to sweet repose a poor, unfriended man ; 
To prison gyves and dungeon misery hurled, 
Beneath the Church’s ban. 


He had gone forth with bold, unselfish zeal, 
And, through th’ Hierarchal City’s crowded mart, 
Flung burning Truths, like sparks from flaming steel, 
Upon the People’s Heart. 


So me Power there was about his strong, plain words, 
That shook the very base of Church and State, 
And spread strange terror through the haughty crowds 
Of armed and mitred Great. 


He taught the very Slave that he possessed 
A Manhood mightier than imperial Rome, 
A Power, that, roused, should Wrong’s fierce cohorts 
breast, 
And seatter like the foam. 


He rose in might beneath the Temple's dome, 
Rending the tabernacle’s veils apart, 
Showing that God dwelt not in gold or stone, 
But in the loving Heart. 


"Neath his true spirit moved the enkindling throng, 
As the obedient sea benéath the stars, 
The mountain waves of Popular Thought ran strong 
Against Oppression’s bars. 
So his free speech and freer thought to crush, 
The Priesthood flung him to the dungeon stone, 
And through the midnight’s cold, sepulchral hush, 
Peter slept calmly on : 


Slept calmly, fearing not to-morrow’s load, 


The scourge of suffering, and the crown of thorns; | 


For the true Soul sails safely home to God, 
Alike through calm and storms. 


A glory kindles round his brow: he wakes! 
Tinged with the morn, his Soul transfigured stands : 
Upon his eye th’ eternal radiance breaks, 
And spread the Elysian Lands. 


And lo! the Angel! the delivering Friend ! 
His form divine in soft resplendence ‘rayed ; 
His accents with the captive’s heart-beats blend, 
‘’Tis I, be not afraid’ 


Before his touch the brezen portals ope! 
Beneath his glance the welded gyves give way ! 
They, hand in hand, go forth, and heaven’s blue cope 
Above is tinged with Day. 


So Peter, strong in supersenual might. 
Rode fortht riumphant o’er Wrong’s gathering storm, 
The first Crusaper, marshalling to the fight 
The Axmres or Rerorm. 


Oh, Brother Man, fear not! though Hate and Wrong, 
And Want and Death, hem round thy perilous path, 
Cease not to warble forth thine angel song— 
Fear not old Falsehood’s wrath. 


Whether we face the Lions in the den, 
Or sail o’er Martyrdom’s red, fiery seas, 
Around us camp, invisible to men, 
*The Cloud of Witnesses.’ 


No chains can bind, no flames consume the soul : 
God's breath dissolves the avalanche of II: 
When the dark clouds of suffering round us roll, 

Heaven sends its Angels still. 
Lactic miele ot > 
HALLOWED GROUND. 
What's hallowed ground: Has earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not to be trod 
By man, the image of his God, 
Erect and free, 
Unscourged by superstition’s rod 
To bend the knee? 
That’s hallowed ground, where, mourned and missed, 
The lips repose our love has kissed :— 
But where's their memory’s mansion ? Is't 
Yon churchyerd’s bowers ? 
No! in ourselves their souls exist, 


A part of ours. CaMPRELL. 


| 
} 








: Beformatory. 


THE BIBLE DISCUSSION. 


Boston, Jan. 17, 1849. 
MUST WE REJECT CHRISTIANITY, OR BE- 
LIEVE THE OLD TESTAMENT WRITERS 
TO BE INFALLIBLE? “ 
To Wrt1am Goopetr : 














Dear Frrenp—The point 
susticefor injustice of certain specified . 
Old Testament. My conclusion is, they are unjust. 
In this, you say the Apostles, Christ and Providence 
are against me; that these all decide that those acts 
are in accordance with the principle of immutable 
justice. This you say, or say nothing r ant to the 
point. The following I understand to pour argu- 
ment to prove that those acts were just, at least in 
the estimation of the Apostles, Christ and Provi- 
dence. 

You ask—‘ Does not the New Testament every 
where, and on the very face of it, recognize the di- 
vine authority of the Old? If by this you mean to 
ask—Does not the New Testament every where, and 
on the very face of it, recognize the act of Joshua, in 
putting children to death for the sin of their father? 
I answer—No; there is not one word in the New 
Testament recognizing that act as just, and as approv- 
ed of God. You say—‘ The New Testament calls the 
Old Testament ‘the Holy Scriptures, which are able 
to make us wise unto salvation,’ and therefore Christ 
and the Apostles declare it was just for Jael to in- 
vite Sisera into her tent, under an offer of friendship, 
and then assassinate him as he slept. 

You say—‘ Jesus Christ calls the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, the God of the living, and that he 
is the living and true God’ ; and therefore you would 
have men believe that this ‘ living and true God’ act- 
ually commanded the prophets to go and tell Ahab 
to get him up to Ramoth Gilead, that he might fall 
there, (I! Kings, xxii. 19—23,) and that the writer 
was not mistaken when he attributed that act to Him. 
I still say—Humanity recoils from such a lie, told to 
urge on a man to destruction, and I cannot believe 
that a God of truth ever did it. 

Again you say—‘Jesus Christ spoke of Abraham 
as being in the abodes of the blessed,’ as being ‘a 
good man ;’ therefore, as you would infer, Abraham 
acted the part of a just and loving father, when he 
turned his son and his son’s mother out doors, and 
cast out all his children by his concubines, and gave 
all he had to Isaac; and he could not have been mis- 
taken when he supposed the Lord commanded him 
to do these acts, (Gen. xxi. 6—21; xxv.5—6.) By 
the way—I_do not believe Abraham was a slave- 
holder, and never said he was. I said, he had his 
half-sister for a wife, and he also had his concu- 
bines; and that, if he were living now, in New York, 
and shoulddo as he did then, not a church would re- 
ceive him to fellowship, and he would be consigned 
to adungeon. This you know. Tell me, would you 
recognize any man asa Christian, who should live 
now in Honeoye as Abraham lived in Gerar? What 
then do you mean by what you say about Abraham ? 
Do you mean that Christ would have his followers 
do ashe did? Let the members of the church to 
which you belong treat their children as he treated 
his, and have sisters for wives, and have concu- 
bines as he did, and see how quick you, William 
Goodell, would vote them out as unjust, impure and 
ungodly men. You know you would; and you dare 
not say you would recognize men as Christians who 
should live as he lived. My answer to all you quote 
about him is—Abraham lived according to his light, 
and, judged by that, he was a good man; and much 
more deserving to be ‘in the abodes of the blessed’ 
than those of this nation, who profess to know 
Christianity, and yet live in Heathenism. Christ and 
the Apostles speak of him in reference to the light he 
had ; and you have not said, you will not say, that 
they would have Christians act as he acted, except in 
one thing—i. ¢., to act up to their light, and do what 
they believe God requires them to do. But Abraham 
was mistaken, sometimes, in his interpretations of the 
Divine will. 

Again you say—‘ Jesus evidently made great ac- 
count of Moses, and says nothing against him’; and 
that Moses and the law were regarded with great 
favor by him. You quote many passages to prove 
that Jesus held them in the highest estimation. From 
this fact, you would have me conclude, that Jesus 
meant to say it was just in Moses to put to death 
the married women and all the male children of his 
prisoners, and give the unmarried females to his men 
for their use; and that God commanded, or approved, 
the act, (Numbers, 31st chapt.) and that it was a just 
law which made the killing of one man a crime, pun- 
ishable with death, and the killing another no crime 
at all, ‘ because’—‘ ne Is HIS MoNEY’; and that forni- 
cation with one woman is to subject both parties to 
death, and the same act with another woman to sub- 
ject only the female to scourging, and the man to no 
penalty at all, because—‘sHe Was NoT FREE’; and 
that Christ sanctioned the killing of the Egyptian by 
Moses. I say it was wrong, inhuman and unjust, to 
kill that Egyptian, and those women and children 
In this, you say, Christ is against me, 
because ‘he evidently made great account of Moses,’ 
and quotes him approvingly ; therefore, Christ thought 
that this act was just, and that Moses was not mis- 
taken when he says God commanded him to do it. 
You quote several passages, in which you think Jesus 
endorses the character of Moses; not one of which 
conflicts with what I have said of Moses; for, as in 
the case of Abraham, he is judged by the light he 
had. Ihave simply said he was mistaken, in attrib- 
uting to God acts which are unjust. Through igno- 
Trance, a man may do a great wrong, and be innocent. 
Moses may have thought he was obeying God's 
command, in slaughtering those infants; as did Paul, 
when he persecuted Christians unto death; but this 
does not prove that the act was just, in either case. 

The spirit cherished bythe Jews towards the Ama- 
lekites, and the slaughter of the men, women and 
children of the Canaanites, to make way for them- 
selves, are, aS you Say, ‘ VERY OFFENSIVE TO ME.’ 
Are they not to you? Tell me, William Goodell, 
would not these, and the acts alluded to in my former 
letter, be ‘very offensive to you,’ if they were done 
now,or if you were to find them recorded in any other 
book? Yet you intimate that these scenes were very 
agreeable to the feelings of Christ; because he al- 
ludes to the record of God's appearance to Moses in 
the bush, and to the lifting up of the serpent in the 
wilderness ; to the testimony of Moses to himself. 

I will waive further allusion to the details of your 
letter till my next, and say, in general terms, to all 
your quotations—Jesus never meant to endorse the 
justice of the acts alluded to, because (1) they are 
opposed to the general spirit of Christianity, which is 
love, gentleness, mercy, forgiveness; (2) to the pos- 
itive precepts of his religion; and, (3,) to his uni- 
form example, These all declare such acts to be cru- 
el, unjust, barbarous; and whatever is the seeming 
approval of them in the teachings of Jesus, it is but 
seeming; and all such allusions are to be construed 
with reference to the general and essential spirit and 
principles of his religion. Pines 


prisoners, 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
<> 

VIEWS OF ELIAS HICES ON THE INSPI- 

RATION OF THE BIBLE. 
Jenrieno, (L. I.) 2d Mo, 16th, 1825, 

* * * There is certainly a very great inconsisten- 
cy in the p~ofessed belief of far che greater part of the 
inhabitants of Christendom, and, indeed, many in our 





own Society, all of which has been produced through | refuses 


blind tradition, in which they have been driven to be- 


never come to an end, until the Bible is brought 


however inconsistent with reason and truth, is to be 
called in question, but to be taken on trust, right or 
wrong; although, if rightly examined under the gui- 
dance of truth and right reason, many incongruities 
and errors would be discovered, and many very fatal 
ones, as respects the true interest of mankind; for, if 
it is not so, from whence have arisen all the strife, dif- 
ferent sentiments and opinions, animosities, quarrels, 
wars, bloodshed, and a flood of other eyils, all of 
which arise principally from the different views and 
inions that men have about what is contained in 
history of the Bible—and which disturbances will 


down to its right standard as.all other books—a mere 
history of passing events; and which every man has 
a right to read, and consider and judge of, as he 
does of other hisjories; and when this comes to be 
the case, the Bible will be more generally read, and 
become more useful, than it ever yet has been. 








ADDRESS OF THE PEACE CONGRESS 
TO THE GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In the month of September last, a Congress was 
held in the city of Brussels, whose great object was 
to promote and secure permanent peace among the 
civilized nations of the by finding, if possible, 
an efficient substitute for the bloody, uncertain, and 


RATOR. 





costly arbitrament of war. The Congress was com- 
posed of numerous individuals, speaking various lan- 
guages, living under divers forms of Government, and 
entertaining different political Mm epg and religious ; 
convictions but drawn together by a common senti-! 
ment of humanity, and an ardent desire to promote’ 
the welfare of mankind, by removing the causes and 
incentives to war. 

The eminent position which you occupy in the 
councils of the nations of Europe and America, indu- 
ces the Congress, of which we are the representatives, 
to submit to your serious consideration, the great 
and important questions which formed the subject of; 
their anxious deliberations ; and respectfully, yet ear- ' 
nestly, to invite your attention to the conclusion at; 
which they arrived. They will be found embodied‘ 
in the following resolutions :— j 

Ist. That, in the judgment of this Congress, an‘ 
appeal to arms for the purpose of deciding disputes- 
among nations, is a custom condemned alike by reli-' 
gion, reason, justice, humanity, and the best interest . 
of the people ; and that, therefore, it considers it to: 
be the duty of the civilized world to adopt measures ; 
calculated to effect its entire abolition. 

2nd. That it is of the highest importance to urge : 
on the several Governments of Europe and America, ; 
the necessity of introducing a clause into all interna-' 
tional treaties, providing for the settlement of all dis-; 
putes by arbitration, in an amicable manner, and ac-- 
cording to the rule of justice and equity—special ar-| 
bitrators, or a supreme international Court, to be} 
invested with power to decide in cases of necessity, | 
as a last resort. . 

3d. That the speedy convocation of a Congress} 
of nations, composed of duly appointed representa-} 
tives, for the purpose of framing a well-digested and 
authorative, intrenative, international code, is of the 
greatest importance, inasmuch as the organization of; 
such a body, and the unanimous adoption of such a 
code, would be an effectual means of promoting uni- 
versal peace. 

4th. That this Congress respectfully calls the at 
tention of civilized Governments to the necessity of, 
a general and simultaneous disarmament, as a means 
whereby they may greatly diminish the financial bur- 
thens which press upon them ; remove a fertile cause of 
irritation and inquietude ; nispire mutual confidence ; 
and promote the interchange of good offices, which, 
while they advance the interest of each state in par- 
ticular, contribute largely to the maintenance of gen- 
eral peace, and to the lasting prosperity of nations, 

The substitutes of war adopted by the Congress, re- 
quire no arguments to enforce them ; for it is,evident 
that if they be adopted and applied, that terrible 
scourge of humanity will cease to afflict and degrade 
the nations. 

Few, if any, of the wars, which, for centuries past, 
have desolated the earth, can be justified on the; 
ground of equity, utility, or necessity; nor can any 
one of them be cited, whose fearful results are not 
loudly condemned by the voice of Humanity and Re- 
ligion. The war-spirit of past generations has loaded 
most, if not all civilized nations with enormous debts, 
paralyzed their industry, interrupted their commerce, 
retarded the progress of science, literature, and art, 
and created a spirit of jealousy and animosity among 
the nations which long years of peace have not been 
able completely to subdue. 

Europe, at this moment, presents the melancholy 
spectacle of an ‘armed peace.’ Her mighty legions 
are ready to take the field ; and it is feared that, un- 
der these melancholy circumstances, a single spark 
from the torch of war may wrap the world in flames. 
May God avert so terrible a catastrophe ! 

The great questions of Peace and War are confi- 
ded to the hands of those to whom the government of 
the nations has been intrusted. Their responsibility 
is as great as their power; and while the Congress 
would earnestly pray that ‘the God of peace’ may 
deign to preside over their councils, it would implore 
them, in the name of the dearest interest, of humanity, 
civilization, and religion, promptly to adopt the most 
effective measures for preventing a return of the hor- 
rors of war, and for securing to all nations the bless- 
ings of a solid and lasting peace. 

The substitution of arbitration for war would be an} 
immense step towards this object ; the principle, and | 
the means for giving it effect, might be embodied in 
special treaties, but the progress of sound political 
opinions leads still farther. ‘The convening of a Con- 
gress composed of the most enlightened and eminent 
men of all countries, for the purpose of framing an 
international code which shall place the relations be- 
tween the different nations on a solid and intelligible 
basis; and the institution of a High Court of Nations, 
for the final adjudication of questions in accordance 
with the great and comprehensive principles of such 
a code, would not only remove the cause ot war, but 
cement a noble and holy alliance between both gov- 
ernments and peoples. 

In anticipation of so great a result, it is desirable 
that the necessity of general and simultaneous dis- 
armament should take place, as such an act, without 
compromising the dignity or impairing the strength 
of governments, would be the surest nty for 
the preservation of general peace, and the advance- 
ment of public prosperity. 

The Congress is fully aware that the force of cir- 
cumstances, the progress of modern industry and com- 
merce, the greater facility and frequency of commu- 
nication between the nations, the diffusion of know]l- 
edge, and the more elevated sentiments of humanity 
mind palighiide all tend to prevent the recurrence of 
war; but it is not Jess assured that it remains with 
the governments of the civilized world to put an end 
to that fatal and sanguinary custom, by adopting those 
wise and necessary measures which shall lead to so 
happy a result. 

In submitting to statesmen the recommendations 
embodied in the resolutions, the Congress entertains 
a just and legitimate confidence that they will not be 
disregarded ; and that the Governments of Europe 
and America, animated by an ardent and sincere de- 
sire to promote the welfare of the great common 
wealth of nations, will determine, asin the perform- 
ance ofa sacred duty, to give them a practical appli- 
cation, and thus aid in securing the peace of the 


world. 

AUGUSTUS VISSCHERS, Belgium, President. 
William Ewart, England; Elihu Burritt, United 

States; Francisque Bouvet, France; M. Suringar, 

Holland; Vice Presidents. 











James Russevt Lowe te has issued another poem 
from the press; the third poetical publication of his, 
within as many months; the Fable for Critics, the 
Bigelow Papers, and now the Vision of Sir Launfal. 
His range of thought is nobly large and high, and 
his variety of style greater, we think, than that of 
any other living author. His wit is keen, his humor 
broad and fine, in the happiest adaptation to the sub- 
ject, and especially is he remarkable for the effec- 
tiveness which he possesses. Some wirters secure 
our admiration for their productions as works of art; 
others have the higher art of transfusing their own 

t life into that of the reader. Lowell is eminent- 

F ssccouafal in both. But his highest praise is the 
evotion of his noblest service. He is one, and one 
of the best, of those poets who are the ordained 
iests of the age; one of those flaming spirits sent 


orth to minister to men in their hi it practical 
interests; kindling the life and ding the light 
of their own imspirations upon the great progres 





lieve that not one sentence in the book called the Bible, 





ise, but there is in him that 
refi such mp. ate, Our very heart 
blesses him for the purity and be and breadth of 
his manhood.—{P. i 


iladelphia Republic. 


From the Boston Courier. 
SENTENCE OF WASHINGTON GOODE. 


At nine o’clock yesterday morning, Washington 
Goode was placed in the dock of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, and his counsel having no plea for fur- 
ther postponement, Mr. Parker moved that the sen- 
tence of the law be then passed. To the usual in- 
terrogatory put by the Clerk—‘ Have any thi 
to say why the sentence of death should not be passed 
upon your ?—Goode, who (for the first time during 
the solemn proceedings in which he has been so con- 
Sa an actor) appeared a little moved, replied : 
‘No; I have nothing to say against it! But after a 
pause of some seconds, he added—‘I know I am in- 
nocent of the charge ; I mean I am innocent of that 
charge that has been made against me. I know if 
the witnesses had sworn to what was true, I would 
not have been here now. Every thing has been false 
that they have sworn to in the court. I have no more 
to say against passing the sentence upon me.’ 

Chief Justice Shaw then rose and read an address, 
of which the following is the substance :— 


Washington Goode—The Court having passed, on 
various occasions, upon points which your counsel 
have raised in your favor, and now that they think fit 
to say that no sufficient ground for further delay can 
be pleaded, it becomes the painful, but imperative 
duty of the Court, to pronounce against you the aw- 
ful sentence of the law. That law has provided that 
the highest punishment in the power of man to in- 
flict, should follow the act of murder. It must be re- 
garded as one of the most solemn acts of judicial 
power; and it isnecessary, as the severity of the pun- 
ishment must operate for example, and also for the 
protection of the public, as well as the punishment of 
the guilty, that life may be more securely and effi- 
ciently protected. But when we reflect that the effect 
of the sentence will be, to cut you off from all the 
joys, the hopes and prospects of this life, in the full 
vigor of manhood, we cannot pronounce it with a 
feeling of cold indifference—although we are sensi- 
ble that it is not our own voice that pronounces it, but 
that of the law. Still, its terrible tones must fall on 
your ear with hopeless weight, and this must stir up 
the heart to sympathy. We do our duty with the 
deepest regret. Prisoner, you stand in an awful 
situation. You have brought yourself into it by a 
course of vice and crime ; and before pronouncing 
sentence, we would avail ourselves of this solemn 
occasion (not of hope or consolation, but of earnest 
admonition) to warn you solemnly and earnestly, to 
prepare yourself for the great and awful change, 
from time to eternity, which awaits you. We would 
have you industriously to commune with your heart— 
call up and review the many sins you have commit- 
ted—confess them, and pray to God for his pardon 
and assistance in time of your trouble. 

Washington Goode—you are guilty of the mur- 
der of a fellow-being. To some of the circum- 
stances attending the commission of the crime we 
will briefly refer. The first is, that you have been 
a visiter, a frequenter, an inmate, and a daily asso- 
ciate with parties, in a place that is the resort of ev- 
ery thing in the shape of depravity and vice. It 
may be that there are similar places in other sea- 
ports, where similar scenes of intemperance, violence 
and murder are of daily and nightly occurrence ; but 
if so, it is the more to be deplored, and to be provided 
against by the ruling authorities Still more deplo- 
rable is it, that these places have been so long al- 
lowed to exist as an allurement, especially to sea- 
men—where vice holds out a preminm to passions of 
the worst kind. 

I must notice that, in the second place, you have 
also given yourself up to the influence of strong 
drink. That it may seem to some to constitute yours 
a more venal offence, I doubt not; but it is not so. 
It is a bad feature in it. Drink does every thing to 
obliterate all the nobler feelings of the soul. Such 
was your condition at the time you committed the 
crime of violence and murder. You were not in 
that state that your physical energies were prostrat- 
ed, but in that condition of intoxication connected 
with which reason can make but feeble resistance. 

Let us allude to another feature in your course of 
guilt. It was by associating with an abandoned wo- 
man—an abandoned married woman, whose husband 
was yet alive. Not through any sudden impulse of 
resentment, but through a feeling of rivalry and 
jealousy, you lay in wait for the victim of your mal- 
ice, and struck him down, and despatched him with 
grievous and cruel wounds. Such is the character 
of the crime for which you are to suffer the severest 
penalty the law can inflict. 

Delay has been repeatedly given you, the better to 
enable you to obtain evidence supposed to be favor- 
able to your case. You have been assisted by learn- 
ed and diligent counsel, who have exerted every en- 
ergy in your defence: and after a long and full trial, 
before a jury of your countrymen, you have been 
found guilty of the crune of wilful murder. Sever- 
al times since, in the Court, after a full and fair re- 
vision of your case, and such arguments as have been 
put in by your counsel, they can see no reason that 
the judgment of the Court should not follow the 
verdict of the jury. 

There is nothing that can be brought in your fa- 
vor now, that can in any way influence the Court 
from exercising toeir judicial functions as guided by 
the verdict of the jury, and as the law directs it to do. 
The Court must now go on the evidence that has 
been given on your trial, and the verdict that is found 
on the records of the Court. 

Your situation should operate as an example to 
the young to turn away from the alluring paths of 
vice, which lead to crime, and to its dreadful conse- 
quences. They will see, and should ever kuow, by 
your example, that these paths lead to death. Let 
them follow the paths of sobriety and moral duty, 
which are the only ways to safety and peace. 

Let us now remind you, Washington Goode, in 
the name of him whose eyes are now closed in death, 
that you are now bound to make preparations to meet 
that God your crime hath so grievously offended. 

Thomas Harding was as full of life and health as 
you are now—as much imbued with human vigor— 
as much under the protection of the law, as you 
were. If at any moment you think your case is a hard 
one--if at any time you deem justice has been severely 
administered towards you—if one word of complaint 
comes from your lips touching these things—think of 
that young man, thrust through the body, in a mo- 
ment, by your hand, in the darkness of the night, 
and then you must cry out, inthe bitter anguish of a 
convicted conscience—‘I am guilty! I have sinned 
against my brother man! God be merciful to me a 
sinner! To that mercy we commend you. May 
you be the object of the mercy of our common fa- 
ther, and find a door open for pardon to all the sins 
of which you are guilty. We earnestly charge 
you that you employ your time in imploring from 
God, in prayer, that he would give you a tender 
and an enlightened conscience, and a heart full of 
forgiveness towards all men—and especially those 
who have offended you. To Godalone can you look 
for pardon and peacé in this life, and that which is 
tocome. He only can restore you to his favor. 
His ministers on earth will, no doubt, visit and con- 
verse with you, and others will prove themselves de- 
sirous for your eternal happiness, should you choose 
to see them. Shouldyour mind have been neglect- 
ed in youth, they will strive toinculcate such 
truths as may promote your acceptance with God, 
and point out to you the gracious promises of his 
holy word, in which lie the hopes of salvation, and 
which will comfort you in the prospect of the great 
change which awaits you. 

We would earnestly implore you to set instantly 
about preparing yourself for that great transition from 
time to eternity, and that you would make this ob- 

ject the entire occupation of that brief period of life 
which now remains for you on earth; and we ear- 
nestly recommend you to that mercy which your 
Heavenly Father can alone bestow. 

Nothing now remains but the awful sentence— 
and that sentence is, that you, Washington Goode, 
be removed from this place to the prison of the 
Commonwealth, and from thence to such place as the 
Executive Government may appoint, and there. be 
—— by the neck until you be dead; and may 
G _* his infinite goodness, have mercy on your 
soul: v 


The Court room was densely crowded, and the 
emotion caused by the solemn words of the Chief 
Justice affected all present, excepting one—the 
prisoner. He looked and listened with the same 
careless air of indifference which has characterized 
his demeanor during the whole trial. 





f= In Lowell, Orrill Durrell, a domestic in. the 
family of Mr. Lamb, on the Hamilton corporation, 
drowned herself in the canal on account of the de- 
sertion of a young man, Jacob S. Jones, who had 
been paying attention to her for several weeks. She 
was from Maine, 25 years old, and has a brother in 
East Boston. Before committing the fatal act, she 
wrote a letter to Jones, which he took out of the 
post office, but refuses to let it be seen. 





MHiscecllancous. 


Awertcan Caronotocy. From a recently pub- 
lished table, we collect the dates of the admission of 
States into the Union, since the Declaration of Inde- 


dence :— 
Venda, June 1,1791—a part of New York with 





thing the New Hampshire Grants. 


Kentucky, Jnne, 1792—a part of Virginia. ‘ 
Ohio, Nog. 29, 1796—a part of the N. W. Tersi- 
to ‘a . 
cpa le April 8, 1812—a part of a Territory 
ceded by France. : 
Indiana, Dec. 11, 1816—a part of N. W. Terri- 


tory. 

Mississippi, Dec. 10, 1817—ceded by South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. : 

Illinois, Dec. 3, 1818—a part of N. W. Territo y 

Alabama, Dec. 15, 1818—ceded by South Carolina 
and Georgia. 

Maine, March 14, 1820—belonged to Massachusetts. 

Missouri, August 10, 1821—Territory of Louisiana. 

Michigan, Jan. 26, 1837—a part of N. W. Terri- 
tory. 

Kikiesiahi: June 15, 1838—Territory of Louisiana. 

Florida, March 3, 1845—ceded by Spain, Feb. 2, 
1819. 

Texas, March 28, 1845—an independent Territory— 
formerly of Mexico. 

Iowa, Dee. 26, 1846—Territory of Louisiana, I 

Wisconsin, May 29, 1848—a part of N, W. Terri- 
tory. 


Massacuvsetrs. The official return of votes for 
Governor is as follows : 


Whole number of votes, 124,055 
Necessary for a choice, 62,028 
George N. Briggs had 61,640 
Stephen C. Phillips had 36,011 
Caleb Cushing had 26,323 
Frederick Robinson had 476 
Scattering, 606 


Gen. Taytor tx Lonpoy. The Panorama of the 
Mississippi was exbibited during the early part of 
December, in London, to very large assemblages. At 
the view of Baton Rouge, and the steamer General 
Taylor, the entire audience rose. and gave three cheers. 
Of course, the feelings of every American present 
beat high, at this spontancous tribute to the worth of 
the Old Hero. 


{= A machine is said to have been invented in 
Tennessee, by which a planter can pick two thousand 
pounds of cotton a day, from his field, doing the work 
of twenty hands. The modus operandi is by horse 
power, and the machine is designed to gather in the 
upper bolls, after the lower have already been picked 
by hand. 


ExrenstvE Conrtacrations. We learn from the 
Fond du Lea ( Wis.) Journal, that during the night of 
the 12th ult., the Congregational, Baptist and Metho- 
dist Churches, the former Court House, the Academy, 
Town Hall, Lyceum, &c. &c., in that village, were de- 
stroyed by fire. They were all, we should add, includ- 
ed in one and the same building, which was the vil- 
lage school house. 


Tur Lararest Horen Yer. Arrangements, it is 
said, are making for building upon Fourth avenue 
and Twenty-third st., or some point near the termi- 
nus of the various railroads about opening there, a 
hotel which will probably be the largest in the world, 
covering an area of an acreand a quarter of ground. 
It is the enterprise of eastern gentlemen in connection 
with one or two capitalists in thiscity.—N. Y. Express. 


{= We learn that the Hon. Edward Everett has 
presented the company of young men who are about 
to leave for California in the ship that bears his name, 
a valuable and well selected library.—[Boston Travel- 
ler. 


Sreamer Suxx—Loss or Lirz.—The following is 
from the St. Louis Organ :— 

About 11 o’clock last night, the steamer Iron City, 
lying near the docks, was discovered to be sinking, 
and her fastening to be broken. She floated some 
distance down the river, and a number of persons 
who were on board were lost in their efforts to reach 
the shore by swimming. 


ig Two persons have been sent to the Insane Asy- 
lum in Philadelphia, who have gone mad in conse- 
quence of the California excitement. 


An Oup Axe. Mrs. Susan C. Axe lived to the 
advanced age of 106 years, says the Virginia Free 
Press. 


Recovery or THE Money Sroren. The money 
stolen some few days since from the Augusta Bank, 
(Maine,) has all been recovered. It was found buried 
near Augusta. It is supposed that Wingate, who 
was arrested on suspicion, gave the information which 
led to its recovery. 


te In New York during the year 1848, there were 
428 fires, which destroyed property to the amount of 
$640,000. During the year, thirteen persons have been 
burned to death, and two killed by the falling of the 
walls of a burning building. Of the whole number 
of tires, about forty were caused by camphene. 


Disasters oN THE Lakes. The Oswego Times 
of the 27th ult., publishes a table compiled by Capt. 
Rounds, of the Northwestern Insurance Co. showing 
the number of marine disasters on the lakes during 
the season of 1848. It shows that 4 barks, 19 brigs, 
88 schooners, 1 sloop, 2 scows, 1 boat, 15 steamers, 
and 5 propellers, met with disasters during the sea- 
son. The loss of property thereby is estimated at 
$420,512, and the loss of lives set down at 66. 


ty The N. Y. Evening Post says—‘ It is reported 
that our more influential Roman Catholic citizens in- 
tend to call a public meeting for the purpose of invit- 
ing Pope Pius Ninth to make this country his resi- 
dence.’ 


Puriapetrnt, Jan. 11. 
Mr. MeCafray, of Middletown, was run over by the 
cars this morning and killed, near Harrisburg. An 
inquest found a verdict that he came to his death by 
being run over by the cars, while benumbed and par- 
tially insensible by the cold. 


[= A sword has been presented to Cassius M. 
Clay, by citizens of Fayette and Madison counties, for 
his conduct in the Mexican war. 


Poor Wrvss. ‘ As well might the farmer have the 
Venus de Medicis placed in his kitchen for a wife,’ 
says Rey. Henry Coleman, in one of his agricultural 
lectures, ‘as some of our fashionable women. In- 
deed, it would be much better to have Lot's wife 
standing there, for she might answer one useful pur- 
pose; she might satt his bacon / 


Sieicuinea with A Tiger. A novel exhibition was 
presented in Boston very recently. Herr Driesbach 
made his appearance in an elegant sleigh with his pet 
tiger, a bona-fide four-legged tiger by his side. He 
seemed to enjoy the sleighing highly, and leaped up- 
on his master, licking his face and showing other signs 
of excitement. 


Ostations. The American Peace Society have re- 
ceived a donation of one hundred dollars, from the 
native Christian Church at Hawaii, Sandwich 
Islands, to advance the cause of peace. Itis but a 
few years since those who contributed this money for 
the service of peace were fierce savages, who delighted 
in war, carnage, cruelty, and to a certain extent canni- 
balism. 


Senator From Inirvors. General Shields has been 
elected to the United States Senate by the Legislature 
of Illinois, in place of Mr, Breese, whose term expires 
on the 4th of March next. 


_ Gorxe ovr Wart. A person who had been listen- 
ing to a very dull address, remarked that everything 
went off very well, especially the audience, 


'3 Charles Francis Adams has presented to the 
Boston Atheneum 6000 pamphlets left by his father. 


fF" Since the commencement of the navigation of 
the Mississippi river, there have been 256 steamboats 
ly as follows: Sunk, 195: burned, 55; blown 
up, 6. 


Dearn or Mr. Sevier. Hon, A. H. Sevier, late 
commissioner to Mexico, and previously U. S. Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, died at his residencein that state, 
January Ist. 


Remarkaste Event. Messrs, David and Benja- 
min Leonard, brothers, died the same hour in Bridge- 


water, on Monday, 8th inst. They wer? both octoge- 
narians. 


Frozex to Dear. The Quebec Gazette of Jan. Sth, 
says that Dr. Meldrum, of New Richmond, Gaspe, 
Canada, was found frozen to death on the road lead- 
ing to his residence, on the 23d of Dec. last. 


Tue Maenetic Tetkorarn to Harsrax. The Bath 
i says that the line is 


now eted to St. Johns, with the ion of 
about : the distance (70 miles,) Mag 
and Calais. It will be in operation ia about three 


weeks, and next spring will be opened to Halifax. 
te In New York, on Monday, Christopher Davis, 





on the 





60 years of age, was run over and killed by th ‘ 
Croton Falls Railroad. "peeulsy 


e 
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CHAMPNEY’s 
Great Panoramic Picture 


Or THE 


RIVER RHINE AND ITS BANKs 


OPEN EVERY EVENING, AND Wepype 
DAY AND SATURDAY AFTERNOO\. 
tw AT THREE O'CLOCK, 41 he 


fe AT HORTICULTURAL HAL 
SCHOOL STREET. « 


HE two superb Tableaux of Scene: 
T French Revolution of February, oe oe 
been completed, are now introduced, yiz. | “““"s 


THE BURNING OF THE THRONE 
—AND— , 
LAMARTINE AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE! 
These scenes having passed under the Witemaa ie 
of the artist, are portrayed with great spirit cal ae 
ergy- a. 
(2 Tickets 25 cents. Doors open at ¢ 
Exhibition commences at 7 o’clock. 
Office hours from 12 to 1. The exhibj 
season to take any of the omnibusses, 
Jan. 12 tf 


AMES’S ORIGINAL PicTiR; 
—or— 


NOW ON EXHIBITION ar 
AMORY HALL. 


Admittance 25 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents, 
_ The Sabbath Question. _ 
ROCEEDINGS of the Anti-Sabbath Convent 


O'clock, — 


tion Closes in 





held at the Melodeon, Boston, March 23d os 
24th ; containing the speeches of Charles (. Burleiet 
Wn. Lloyd Garrison, John W. Browne, Theodore 
Parker, Henry C. Wright, Lucretia Mott, Parker 


Pillsbury, Samuel May, Jr., and John M. Spear; to 
gether with an exhibition of the spirit of the Cleroy 
and the religious press. Also embodying oy 
of Luther, Malancthon, Tyndale, Calyin 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately, 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The whole 
very neat and compact pamphlet of 168 page: 
25 cents single; five copies for one dollar; 2 09 per 
dozen. Every friend of human progress should on 
deavor to procure a copy of this pamphlet, and to cir- 
culate it far and wide. For sale by BELA MARSH, 


25 Cornhill, and also at 21 Cornhill. 


GRANDIN & DUDLEY, 
Surgeon Dentists, 
No. 238 Washington St,  : : BOSTON, 
t TEETH FILLED AND WARRANTED. 
7 XTRACT of ao letter from Dr. Crocker to Dr. 
4 Grandin :— 
‘The other day, I operated on a man’s teeth, for 
whom you filled some teeth, he said, about fourteen 


years since. They are as perfect as they were the 
hour you left them.’ 


the views 
» Barclay, 
#3 to the 
making a 
- Price, 











The new method of inserting teeth, invented and 
practised by Drs. Grandin & Dudley, 238 Washington 
street, meets with universal favor. We have seen a 
lady who says Dr. Grandim filled teeth for her 12 or 
13 years ago. They are perfectly good yet.—Boston 
Courier. 

December 15. 


WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
| AVE removed from No. 20 to No. 24 Cornhill, 

and have on hand a large stock of all the SCHOOL 
BOOKS in general use, which, together with a gen- 
eral assortment of STATIONERY and other articles, 
in their line, they offer to booksellers and country 
merchants and others, who buy to sell again, at the 
lowest market prices. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
‘The Timbrel,’ a new collection of sacred music, 

by B. F. Baker and I. B. Woodbury, for choirs, con- 
gregations and singing schools. 


HOME FOR REFORMERS. 


‘HE subscriber haying removed to that neat, con- 
venient, and central boarding-house, No. 2 1-2 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome some 
of the Friends of Reform at reasonable charges. He 
wishes his house to be the central place in Boston, 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, ree- 
dom, the Prisoner, &c. may mect together, and enjoy 
a comfortable and happy home. 
te Central Court opens at 238 Washington st. 


JOHN M. SPEAR. 











DR. HENRY W. WILLIAMS, | 
No. 20 Tempre Prace, : : ; BOSTON 
t# He will give particular attention to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


CHEEVER'’S PATENT 
FIRE KINDLING, 


DEPOT—No. 2 Water st., Boston. 
No. 3 Server sr., New York. 
No. 140 So. Sreonp st., PHILADELPHIA. 
HE attention of the citizens of Boston and vicini- 
. ty, and country merchants generally, is invited to 
this article, which from the universal encomiums of 
the public press and of consumers ; from its immense 
sale in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Utica, 
Syracuse, Albany, and wherever it has been introduc- 
ed; and for its intrinsic usefulness, convenience and 
economy, is confidently recommended to their notice. 
A piece one inch square will burn from 15 to 20 
minutes, will kindle charcoal, wood, or Liverpool 
coal, and will save more than half the charcoal used 
in kindling anthracite. 
Three cents’ worth will test it fully. 





Orders selic- 


Liberal discount to retailers. 
GRAY, WOLCOTT & GREENF, 


J5 4w No. 2 Water strect. 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


TAYLOR & RUE 
— respectfully inform the citizens of Rox- 
bury, Boston and vicinity, that they have re- 

cently opened an Office, for the purpose of carrying on 
the above business, in all its various branches, on 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, two or three 
doors above the Norfolk House. 

[eo No money received unless a sitwation +s procurede 

Servants of every kind supplied with good places 
in respectable families, and families supplied with 
servants, both in the city and country, at short notice, 
and on reasonable terms. 

Roxbury, Jan. 12, 1849. 


WHITAKER’S 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 
SOLAR LAMP, 

FOR WHICH A PATENT IS NOW PENDING. 


[oe THE CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 








a Lamp is so constructed, that not a particle of 
light can come in contact with the eye, when used 
for 


Reading, Writing, Sewing, or for any practicable 


Also, with a new method of introducing heated air 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bril- 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with whale 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water, ) 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while used 
with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. , 

There is also a guard around the burners, by which 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is, wit! 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we ob- 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—name'y, 
want of cleanliness. 

It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, at ® 
cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so pure ® 
nature as not to cause bread toasted over it to taste Or 
smell, any more than when done by the most pet 
fect fire. ‘ “6 

Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT & St M- 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 

I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. Harrison jesse and Northampton street. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
No. 42 Bromyield st., three doors from Tremont a. 
te A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


ALSO POR SALE, 
Davis's GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medical 


poses ; with instructions for ing them. Like- 
purports i soke’s POLISHING IRONS ; to potish 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. ** 
tent secured. 


Jan. 12 # 
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